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Editorial Notes and Comments 


FOR CURRICULUM EMPHASIS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


As this issue of the JoURNAL goes to print the secular press 
of the country is giving front page attention to the Encyclical 
our Holy Father addressed to the Bishops of the United 
States on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the hierarchy in this country. In this encyclical 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, enumerates certain moral and 
religious problems. It would seem appropriate at this 
moment for those of us who are privileged to participate in 
the religious education of high school and college students to 
determine how efficaciously we are preparing youth to meet 
the problems mentioned in this encyclical. It is not enough 
to inform students that the Church teaches that Catholics 
must do some things and not do other things. We are dealing 
with intelligent beings. Our teaching must be adequate. For 
each of these problems the student should be guided to the 
acquisition of an intelligent attitude. Moreover, he needs 
more than an understanding of the ideal, he needs to see it 
in terms of those other two factors that bring about the 
actual living of a way of life. Again we quote Monsignor 


Cooper in the September issue of this magazine: 


The actual living of a way of life comes about from the combina- 
tion of three factors: the presence of an admitted ideal, the motives 
for striving after it, and the means for attaining it. A religion con- 
tent chosen in view of the major objective of Catholic living must 
consequently give major attention to the effective inculcating of three 
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things : the Catholic ideal of life, that is, Catholic moral teaching and 
the grounds for admitting it ; the motives for living up to that ideal, 
that is, Catholic dogmatic teaching ; and the means and helps towards 
living the ideal, that is, Catholic teaching regarding grace, prayer, 
Mass, and the sacraments.* 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


Due to the early date at which this publication must go 
to the printers’, it was not possible to report the Fifth Cate- 
chetical Congress in the December issue. The meetings of 
the Congress that continued for a period of four days were 
a glorious manifestation of the work of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in this country. Crowded sessions bore 
witness to the interest of hierarchy, clergy, Brothers, Sisters 
and laity in the various phases of membership in the Confra- 
ternity. Session after session treated of problems pertinent 
to the religious education of the 2,000,000 boys and girls who 
are not enrolled in Catholic elementary schools. Discussion 
clubs, the Confraternity’s medium for providing religious 
instruction for boys and girls attending public high schools, 
were explained and illustrated. At one meeting 1500 high 
school boys and girls heard the discussion club explained and 
then took part in round table discussions using the text Mar- 
riage and the Catholic Church. The Confraternity edition 
of Seton Journal, published by the students of the College of 
Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, shows the effect of the Confrat- 
ternity’s program on college students and their introduction 
to the works of the Confraternity—the religious instruction 
of public school children, discussion clubs for youth attending 
public high schools, discussion clubs for adults, parent educa- 
tion and the apostolate to non-Catholics. The keynote of the 


* Rev. John M. Cooper, “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,” Journal 
of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 1 (September, 1939) p .60. 
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Congress was cited by the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, 
D.D., bishop of Kansas City, Missouri, and episcopal chair- 
man of the National Center of the Confraternity in the fol- 
lowing: 

On all sides today we hear about the necessity of a return to what 
are called fundamentals. To Catholics, this means a recognition of 


the existence of God and the consequent duties of men to Him and 
to each other. 

The Confraternity is a vigorous organization designed to put prin- 
ciples into practice. The world’s denial of God for so long has re- 
sulted in the chaos we see abroad today. American democracy too is 
endangered and can readily fail unless God’s supreme authority is 
recognized. 


Later in the year it will be our privilege to announce the 
publication of the Proceedings of the Fifth National Cate- 
chetical Congress. This volume that will report the delibera- 
tions and papers of the Congress will offer to all those who 
were unable to attend the sessions not only a record of meet- 
ings but something of the spirit of zeal that is actuating 
Confraternities throughout this country. 


IN TEACHING THE PRIMARY CHILD TO PLAY 


St. Francis Xavier had the habit of terminating each doc- 
trinal instruction with a prayer based on the teaching of 
Religion he had just explained. His listeners repeated the 
prayer with him. Without doubt, learners of all ages could 
profit by similar experiences. A lesson in Religion can be- 
come matter for meditation, and the prayer formulated by 
the learner can become an exercise in learning how to pray. 
At this time of the Liturgical Year, lessons in the primary 
school are built about the Infant Jesus, the Coming of the 
Magi, and the Flight into Egypt. Teachers will find it prof- 
itable if they will use each of these subjects and others in 
guiding pupils to formulate their own prayers of adoration, 
thanksgiving and petition. 
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GOD IN GOVERNMENT 


It is with pleasure that the JouRNAL publishes in this 
issue a paper by Mary Synon, editorial consultant for the 
Commission on American Citizenship of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. It is also our pleasure to announce to 
readers the Teacher’s Guide,’ a new four-page periodical 
published monthly for the teacher who uses one of the three 
messengers—The Young Catholic Messenger, Junior Catho- 
lic Messenger and Our Little Messenger. Since its first issue 
in September, 1939, the Teacher’s Guide has published an 
article entitled “Teaching Citizenship” prepared by the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship. This monthly article ex- 
plains to teachers the use of the material dealing with the 
Social Studies published each month in the Messengers. 


We would like to call the attention of our readers to Sister 
Joan’s discussion of Miss Synon’s paper that is appearing 


also in this issue of the JouRNAL. Sister Joan raises ques- 
tions that will be answered in time by the Commission. For 
the present, we would like to recommend her considerations 
to all elementary teachers. We would like to commend in 
particular her reference to the life of the school in the devel- 
opment of citizenship. 


We have genuine appreciation, and devotion also, to the 
work proposed by the Commission on American Citizenship. 
At the same time, however, there are certain observations 
that we feel are pertinent. First of all, there is no such a 
thing as an adequate teaching of Religion that does not run 
over into the learner’s life as a citizen. Moreover, the finest 
materials in Religion or Citizenship will be wanting in effi- 
cacy if the life of the school does not offer pupils an oppor- 


* Teacher’s Guide. Dayton, Ohio: Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., 124 E. 
Third Street. Subscription rate: 50c a year in the United States and Canada. 
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tunity to exercise the virtues of citizenship. We hope that 
day will come when the Commission on American Citizenship 
will offer Catholic schools an objective analysis of those fac- 
tors in school administration and classroom management that 
further or hinder the development of citizenship, together 
with a program for living citizenship in the school. We 
believe these factors are exceedingly important in any edu- 
cation for citizenship. 


Lastly, we would like to say that those who hope that the 
formal classroom teachings of the school will influence the 
home are optimistic to say the least. As much as we regret 
it, we must realize that the teachings of the school are of 
insignificant importance where ideals and conduct are con- 
cerned. The home and the environment exert a much greater 
influence. Frequently they counteract the work of the school. 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, in its recognition 
of the need for parent education, has shown its understand- 
ing of this problem. Let us not forget those figures quoted by 
His Excellency, Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., in 
the first volume of the Parent Educator, in which he calls 
attention to the fact that between the years of five and fif- 
teen the child spends only eighteen per cent of his “waking 
hours” in the school or under its supervision, and eighty or 
eighty-two per cent of these hours under the possible super- 
vision of the home! All this seems to indicate the need of 
closer cooperation between the home and the school, some- 
thing that cannot be left to chance or accident. 


This JouRNAL has always taken the position that the 
teaching of Religion is the teaching of a way of life. We 
believe, therefore, that the work of the Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic University of America 
is closely aligned with the work for which this JouRNAL 
stands. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


It is not our purpose at the present to comment on the 
profit that can accrue to principal and teacher through well 
planned faculty meetings. Teachers’ meetings, however, 
should have a purpose. They must be planned carefully in 
advance. They should offer teachers an opportunity to dis- 
cuss problems in which they themselves are interested. Much 
valuable time can be saved if announcements are mimeo- 
graphed and handed out, and if teachers are given oppor- 
tunity to select the topics for consideration. 


“THE NUN AND THE NON-CATHOLIC” 


In eight of its issues from March, 1939 to December, 1939 
The Faculty Adviser® published a series of short articles by 
Sister Mary Clare, S.N.D., of Cleveland entitled “The Nun 
and the Non-Catholic.” Those of our readers who are inter- 
ested in the Sister’s apostolate to non-Catholics will want to 
examine these data on the variety of activities engaged in by 
religious women and described by their mother-superiors in 
reply to Sister Mary Clare’s request for information. 


* Sister Mary Clare, S. N. D., “The Nun and the Non-Catholic,” The Faculty 
Adviser, Vol. II, III. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. 


I can almost say I have never known a bad young person. Cer- 
tainly I can say, I’ve never known a hopeless one. And I’m sure 
that the dear Christ who loves His Gangs so devotedly would echo 
both those thoughts. : 


By Father Daniel A. Lord in “Hello Gang!” Our Sunday Vis- 
itor, Vol. XXVIII, No. 23 (October 8, 1939), p. 8. 





THE MODERN TEACHING OF RELIGION AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL LIFE* 


REVEREND G. DELCUVE, S.J. 
Centre Documentaire Catéchétique 
Louvain, Belgium 
Translated by 


BROTHER CHARLES HENRY, F.S.C. 
De La Salle College 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprror’s Nore: The second part of the present article will appear in the 
February number of this magazine. The September and October issues carried 
Brother Charles Henry’s translation of Father Delcuve’s article, “What is 
the Point of Contact Between Religion and Modern Youth?” The November 
and December issues carried his translation of “How Shall We Present Reli- 
gious Values to the Children and Adolescents of Today?” 


To discover in our student latent tendencies to which reli- 
gion would be an object of interest, and then to seek a 
method of presenting that object that it might appear, imme- 
diately and effectively, as a desirable value, such was the 
purpose of our first two articles.’ In this last article we shall 
try to see, in the first place, how these tendencies are unified 
in the supernatural spheres, where they form part of a power 
which grace makes wonderfully effective, and, in the second 
place, how grace permeates, in their turn, the psychological 
methods. Between true natural pedagogy and supernatural 
formation, there is no opposition. Rather, there are won- 
derful analogies, affinities and harmony. 


THE NATURAL “INTERESTS” AND SUPERNATURAL POWER 


We know that all the desires of man well up with a natural 
and indomitable surge towards the good. To an attentive 


* Rev. G. Delcuve, S.J., “Enseignement Moderne de la Religion et Vie Sur- 
naturelle”, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 66 (March, 1939), 281-308. 

*Cf. Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Dec., 1938, p. 1117 and Jan., 1939, p. 34; 
Journal of Religious Instruction, Sept., 1939, p. 11; Oct., 1939, p. 103; Nov., 
1939, p. 196; Dec., 1939, p. 321. 
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examination, that appetite is revealed primarily as a move- 
ment towards God, to which grace gives added power. Bap- 
tism has placed in the soul a principle of life which, of itself, 
should transform the creature into the image »f the only- 
begotten Son: ‘“‘He predestined (them) to be made conform- 
able to the image of His Son” (Rom. VIII, 29), and render 
it capable of seeing God. 

The supernatural power finds in the soul tendencies that 
draw it toward evil; it does not suppress them; it must, there- 
fore, little by little, break down their resistance, else it wit 
be itself supplanted. It also encounters in the soul family, 
social, professional . . . “interests” (studied in our first arti- 
cle) which, though legitimate in their sphere, may, through 
self-love, become exclusive or at least distracting to our 
powers. It is not a question of suppressing these interests. 
But unless we wish to nourish division and sterility in the 
soul, we must unify them under and in the supernatural 
power. In the intimate and at times poignant drama of self- 
conquest and interior unification, the teacher of religion has 
an important role to play. 


Especially since the last war, catechists have placed much 
emphasis on the existence of supernatural power and on the 
universal action of the Master dwelling within us. If the 
grace of baptism has been either lost or never received, in- 
spirations of the Holy Spirit tend to recall or to guide man 
toward Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. To 
avoid having to make too many distinctions, we shall limit 
ourselves to the case of baptized persons who are in the state 
of grace. The remark we made above concerning the others 
tells us that we can always count on the divine aid. What 


are the attitudes that this important fact prescribes to a 
teacher of religion? 


1. First of all, he must believe that this power exists. The 
thing that promotes the success of racist and communist 
propaganda is that both rely largely on the internal codpera- 
tion of their auditors: tendencies partly physical, partly 
spiritual, which bind man to his race, or to the desire of an 
earthly good. If, in presence of these adversaries who under- 
stand according to merely human knowledge, we do not wish 
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to founder on the rock of pessimism, we must, today more 
than ever, realize that we have . . . the Holy Spirit, “sweet 
guest of the soul.” Our pupils “are in terms of life and 
growth and grace, which we must explain to them in terms 
of speculation, of progressive explanations, and of dogma. 
What they are through Christ, will provide an inherent 
facility of understanding what is taught them in the name 
of Christ.” 

In what concerns children, this collaboration of the Holy 
Ghost is often visible. “I know that one can exceed the 
ordinary limit of human words when one speaks to these 
little baptized souls,” writes Berthe Bernage.* Do not think 
that this is simply and solely the result of a privileged edu- 
cation. Mlle. d’Aubigny testifies that the capacity for the 
“divine” in the souls of children caught in the meshes of 
sin or lacking proper religious training, is much greater than 
one might believe.* Father La Farge, S.J., gives us the bene- 
fit of his apostolic and missionary activities among the 
Negroes. Little, ignorant, black children show such piety, 
especially before the Most Blessed Sacrament, that one is 
tempted to speak of the prayer of quiet. Theologians have 
recognized and explained the fact that these innocent souls 
are, so to speak, naturally prepared for these intimate visits 
of God. Speaking of the pain endured by mystics in the 
difficult birth of contemplation, Pere de la Taille declares: 
“Tt must be observed that this pain is spared children when 
God grants them the grace of contemplative prayer, because 
their souls, fresh and unsullied, have not contracted habits 


which can hinder the use of God’s gifts and dim the light of 
Faith.’” 


On the part of adolescents, the action of God is not less 
real, even though it appears to be somewhat weakened by 
natural transformations, and less obvious due to the develop- 


2 FE. Mersch. La professeur de religion. Sa vie intérieure et son ensecignement, 
in Compte rendu du IIIe¢ Congrés international de l’enseignement secondaire 
catholique, pp. 130-144. Bruxelles: Van Muysewinkel. 

*B. Bernage, Brigitte Maman. Paris: Gauthier-languereau, 1931, p. 293. 

‘Cf. M. d’Aubigny, Formation chrétienne de “mes tout petits.” Paris: Tolra, 
1933. 

5M. de la Taille, L’oraison contemplative, in Recherches de science religieuse, 
IX, (1919), p. 283. 
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* E. Mersch, La professeur de religion. Sa vie intérieure et son enscignement, 
in Compte rendu du IIIe Congrés international de.l’enseignement secondaire 
catholique, pp. 130-144. Bruxelles: Van Muysewinkel. 

*B. Bernage, Brigitte Maman. Paris: Gauthier-Languereau, 1931, p. 293. 


*Cf. M. d’Aubigny, Formation chrétienne de “mes tout petits.” Paris: Tolra, 
1933. 


*M. de la Taille, L’oraison contemplative, in Recherches de science religieuse, 
IX, (1919), p. 283. 
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ment of reticence. If the growth of the youth tends to weaken 
his spiritual life, the instability of his psychological equi- 
librium at that age is, on the other hand, one of the factors 
used by Providence to change the course of his life. Psy- 
chologists have observed that the “conversions” of adoles- 
cents, though not always of long duration, are not at all 
rare. The biographies of great men and saints point to the 
same phenomenon. Moreover, the adolescent, more than the 
child, resents the necessity of recourse to God in order to 
triumph over difficulties and to advance towards his ideal. 
Yet the consciousness of that necessity is a new providential 
call. It is not rare for God to make use of the desire for love, 
so plainly manifested at this period, gently to lead the soul 
to the love of Jesus Christ.” 
Briefly, whether it be question of children or adolescents, 
our faith in the divine action which adapts itself to psycho- 
logical development, often receives tangible confirmation. 
The teacher of religion should be deeply imbued with the 
presence of the Holy Trinity and with the transforming 
action of grace in the soul, and he should try to convey this 
lively faith to his students. For many Christians it is a 
powerful stimulus to good, to realize that they carry within 
them the source of light and strength and consolation, and 
that they are in very truth the children of God. ‘‘To all those 
whom baptism has made participators in the life of grace,” 
says Pére de Grandmaison, “we may repeat the words of the 
aged Apostle St. John: ‘You are of God, little children, and 
have overcome him (the spirit of evil). Because greater is 
He that is in you than he that is in the world.” (i John IV, 
4)' We do not lack opportunities to give that truth ever 
greater prominence; explanation of the mystery of the Trin- 
ity; explanation of the sacrament of Baptism; the liturgy 
of Lent, dominated by the thought of baptism; the liturgy 
of Pentecost and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
2. To firmly believe in the interior presence and action of 
God and to desire His collaboration in the religious formation 
*Cf. the excellent work of G. Lebacqz in Museum Lessianum. Bruxelles: 
Edition Universelle. 


™L. de Grandmaison, La crise de la foi chez les jeunes in Etudes, vol. 180, 
p. 419. 
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of our students, are inseparable. The teacher of religion who 
is animated by this belief will use every means to protect 
this supernatural power from all that might destroy it or 
introduce division into the soul. A slight knowledge of human 
nature and of the world in which we live will assure us that 
this supernatural power in the soul is constantly menaced. 


It is menaced first of all by sin. Between two adolescents 
who are studying religion, one in the state of grace, the other 
in mortal sin, there is a great difference, one that we should 
keep well before our mind. “Faith is united with God in the 
unity of one life,” says P. de la Taille, “only when it is accom- 
panied by charity; then only can it see God as being really 
to us what He ought to be, another self, and more than an- 
other self. Otherwise it sees One who wishes to be our friend 
but it is not a look of friendship.’”* The teacher of religion 
will use every endeavor to have his students look to Christ 
with a look of friendship. Without sermonizing he will not 
fail to give preliminary instructions to explain those disposi- 
tions of soul which alone render possible a perfect under- 
standing of religion: ‘“‘passionate love of truth, fervent prayer 
for understanding, moral purity, respect for the elevated 
truths which man knows.” But the teacher must never fail 
to point out the means that enable the youth to attain this 
ideal. 


Since sin is not the only danger, the zeal of the teacher 
must extend further still. He must protect this attraction 
toward God from all that would weaken it or draw it away 
from its end. He will particularly try to expose the soul to 
the light of faith. “The light of faith,” says Pére de la 
Taille however, even though it is in the intellect, “does not 
enter into man through the intellect but by the heart; that 
is its place of entry; through the heart God directs the rays of 
faith more or less abundantly, more or less lively, according 
as our love of God is greater than all other affections or, on 
the contrary, according as self-love drives out and dominates 
the love of God.’”° 


“®M. de la Taille, loc. laud., p. 279. 
°M. Langhammer, Die Wahrheit, Vinene: Tyrolia-Verlag, 1933, p. 11. 
M. de la Taille, loc. cit., p. 279. 
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Everything that mortifies sensuality, self-love, vanity, 
pride; everything that makes of our young men and women 
“hearts that are great in self-surrender, tender in compas- 
sion, faithful and generous,” all these will develop the most 
favorable dispositions for religious instruction. Among chil- 
dren, the Eucharistic Crusade, loyal love of Jesus in the 
Eucharist, creates the atmosphere in which teaching becomes 
“light and heat, spirit and life.”” Among adolescents, whom 
we must preserve from being engulfed in the spirit of the 
world and from that dryness of soul that results from ambi- 
tion, the following will keep the soul sensitive to all real 
values: a missionary circle, conferences that will tactfully 
reveal the physical, moral and spiritual miseries of the world, 
conferences by laymen notable for their apostolic and spir- 
itual attitude toward their work, laymen who look on their 
work as a vocation and who can show its importance in the 
Christian social order. 


We must leave it to the confessor more than to the teacher 
to make this ascetic training more personal and effective. 
Both must form the youthful soul to sacrifice. They will 
reveal to the young man suffering from ill health, reverses 
of fortune, loss of friends, that in the battle against self-love, 
suffering is God’s means of setting the soul free. Suffering 
is the hand of another laid on us “to restrain us from wishing 
that which is less and to direct us to wish for that which is 
greater.” As M. Blondel has well said, ‘the meaning of suf- 
fering reveals to us what escapes our limited understanding 
and our egotistic will; it opens to us the way of effective love 
since it withdraws us from ourselves to give us others and 
to teach us to give ourselves to others.’”* We could be satis- 
fied with these general observations relative to preserving 
the spiritual sense of our pupils if the events of our times 
did not draw our attention to two forces which insidiously 
try to draw the spiritual energies of youth away from God 
and the supernatural—we mean racism and communism. 


While we intend to remain on the religious level in this 
article, we must point out here that racism—with which 


™M. Blondel, L’action, le. Paris: Alcan, 1893, p. 381. 
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nationalism is very often confounded—is renewing today in 
many countries, and tends to renew in many more, the 
modernist error under a popular form. To realize this fact 
better, consider briefly one of the most influential apostles 
of contemporary racism, Alfred Rosenberg.’* 


Like many modernists of the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, Rosenberg develops his system as an extreme reaction 
against the rationalism of the past century. In place of the 
old dialectic which, by way of analysis, claimed to lead to 
an objective and eternal truth, he substitutes a vital and com- 
plex process of the intelligence, senses and will, which ex- 
presses the organic truth. This is given in the organic struc- 
ture (Gestalt), “in the internal finality of its interior and 
exterior development,” “in the dynamism of the powers of 
its soul and its spirit.” (p. 683) This vital content was objec- 
tivized in former times, but in a very rudimentary fashion, 
in the primitive myth; it continues to be expressed through 
the course of the ages in the critique of reason, in art, in 
moral and in forms of religion. These partial expressions of 
the whole truth, “if they are genuine, are found in the service 
of the organic truth, namely of a nationality united by the 
bonds of race.” (p. 684) Two consequences follow: “Their 
decisive criteria are found in this: yes or no, do they increase 
the structure and the internal value of this racist group, do 
they develop it according to its internal finality, do they give 
it a more vigorous structure (Gestalt)?” (p. 684) And 
Rosenberg takes over for his own ends the saying of Goethe: 
“Only that which is fruitful is true.” (p. 685) In the second 
place, “the supreme knowledge of a race (the ensemble of 
the truths that it can attain to) is already contained in its 
first religious myth.” (p. 684) Everything in the order of 
knowledge or of action that will appear foreign to this racial 
nucleus will be rejected as unknowable by definition—such is 
the case with the dogmas of the Church—or as a destroyer 
of the race. This last case extends to loving kindness, mercy 
and pity, at least in so far as they are extended without dis- 


# A. Rosenberg, Das Mythus des 20 Jahrhunderts, 13-16. Auflage, Munich: 
Hoheneichen-Verlag, 1933. References in the text are cited according to this 
edition. 
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tinction to every suffering creature. Such sentiments soften 
the German character and contaminate it, they are an alien 
product, “the gift of the Catholic church to the wretched 
and sinners.” (p. 169) Recent events have proven that those 
sentiments are translatable into action. 

It is evident that race desires become all-important and 
sufficient unto itself. The cult of race leads to a sort of 
pantheism. To realize that fact fully it is sufficient to ex- 
amine the concept of “honor” as Rosenberg develops it. He 
sees it as the attitude of soul in which we discover the spe- 
cific element of the German soul, the racial nucleus. Accord- 
ing to him, it is a consciousness of self as a member of the 
race, followed by an intense internal activity (Mystik) which 
develops into action (Tat). Honor is creator of personality. 
(p. 221) But, at the same time, since personality is only a 
passing phase in racial development, it is the call, the union 
with the racial god, (p. 243) who unites himself with the soul 
to the point of identification with her, and who realizes him- 
self in this very identification. The stronger the personality, 
the more it approaches the type of the race, the more it mani- 
fests the racial god. 


Without always going to such extreme, it is in that direc- 
tion that the modern racists are tending. That they are a 
danger is evident. Even if they did not set up their conduct 
as a norm, they easily use up the resources of the human 
heart in the exclusive service of the race and they render 
man less attentive, nay, even hostile, to the visits of God. 
Rosenberg is perfectly logical when he regards as destroyers 
of the German soul, on the one hand, the universal charity 
of the Catholic and on the other hand the Christian humility 
which prepares the soul for the gracious gift of God. 

The other agent which tends to strangle the aspirations of 
youth is none other than communism. Everything consid- 
ered, it is less dangerous than racism because it is an open 
enemy and especially because it does not substitute for 
Catholicism a sort of elemental cult, such as may be seen in 
the Third Reich, on the occasion of marriage, for example. 
But since it exalts the material, it turns interest away from 
the spiritual and a fortiori from the supernatural. It is all 
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important, therefore, especially among the working classes, 
to emphasize the spirituality of God and of the soul, and the 
spiritual side of certain values such as marriage. But always 
avoid getting tangled up in abstractions and remain in con- 
tact with the experience of your audience. Is there any need 
to add that the role of Christian ascetic training is greater 
in such a milieu? 

This campaign in favor of the spiritual is very necessary, 
because racism and communism do not estimate it at its true 
value, and because the reaction against rationalism tends 
to go to extremes among certain educators. It would seem 
that in our times, which has been called a new Middle Ages, 
the Church accused of lack of understanding by the modern 
world, will silently reassume her historical role of protector 
not only of the treasures of faith and devotion, but also of 
the intellectual heritage of humanity. Catholic educators 
will bear this in mind, while they avoid the excesses of mod- 
ernism and rationalism, while they direct the souls of children 
toward the spiritual, towards God. 

3. It is necessary to banish all those factors which destroy 
the unity of purpose in the Christian soul. It is equally nec- 
essary to strengthen positively the spiritual forces in a way 
that they may triumph over all opposition, and to unify ail 
the powers of the soul under its direction. This is the more 
necessary since it is impossible totally to withdraw the child 
from the materialistic environment of our world. 

A teacher who desires to count on the presence of a power- 
ful ally in the souls of his pupils, should apply himself to 
develop their supernatural powers by a more and more inti- 
mate union with God. It is not the least merit of the post- 
war catechesis to have emphasized the importance of prayer 
in religious formation. It has introduced short meditations 
into the very religion lesson and has inspired in many coun- 
tries the preparation of excellent booklets to teach the child 
how to pray. It is not uncommon to meet among adolescents, 
young men and women desirous of a deeper appreciation of 
personal prayer. The proof is to be found in the success of 
the meditations of Jean le Presbytre, P. Goosens, Abbé 
Honoré. Is it too much to ask authors of text books to com- 
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pose little books of meditations for modern children? 
Through them religious teaching will be prolonged in the 
spirituality of the pupils, avid of the interior life. 

More efficaciously than prayer, the Holy Eucharist favors 
the divine union while Confirmation renders the soul more 
docile to the action of the Holy Ghist. So, Pére de la Taille, 
after recalling that the soul of the child has not yet con- 
tracted habits which hinder the exercise of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost and dim the light of faith, lists the following 
consequences: “that is why it is important for children to 
receive the Holy Spirit when they can best profit by His 
gifts, that is to say, when they have arrived at an age when 
they can know God; and it is equally important for them 
to receive the Eucharist at the same age because the Eucha- 
rist is the sacrament par excellence of charity and charity is, 
as it is called, the initiator of contemplation.’”’* With Rev. 
M. Gatterer™* we regret that in many of the German dioceses, 
especially under existing conditions, that children do not 
receive Holy Communion before the age of nine years. 


To the practice of ascetic training proper to the developing 
child, we must add as more positive factors, prayer and the 
sacraments, one of whose effects is to remedy the division 
caused by sin. Little by little a more personal Christian 
life will evolve, endowed with habits of virtue. On the im- 
portance of this last point, not sufficiently recognized by 
Lindworsky, we can invoke the authority of P. de Grand- 
maison: “With the power of a deliberate choice, of a habit 
deliberately contracted, such a practice assures, in addition, 
the constant presence of dispositions which will furnish the 
most desirable atmosphere for the fruitful study of the reli- 
gious problem: uprightness, innocence, simplicity of heart. 
When the virtue of faith penetrates and impregnates us even 
to our natural inclinations, it creates, through religion so 
lived, that sympathetic knowledge which St. Thomas says is 
exercised spontaneously and directs the intellect as it were 
by an instinct, which though acting without reflection, is sure. 
There is hardly any need to note what a powerful aid such 


3M. de la Taille, loc. laud., p. 283. 
“MM. Gatterer, Katechetik. Innsbruck: Rauch, 1931, p. 167. 
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a knowledge is to the motives of credibility studied in the 
conceptual way, what a barrier it opposes to the cunning 
invasion of doubts.’* 

We shall not insist here on another means of centralizing 
diversified activity. We shall find in the prolongation of the 
Incarnation methods which play an important unifying role 
by proposing religious truths as values. 


4. There is another task incumbent on the educator, one 
that is more delicate since it demands a more delicate adapta- 
tion, that of recognizing and evaluating the direction that 
the supernatural forces of our pupils ought to take. There is 
no doubt that the fundamental direction is the same for all: 
“He predestined (them) to be made conformable to the 
image of His Son,” we read in the epistle to the Romans. But 
even though the whole Christ is not composed of discordant 
elements, He certainly admits of infinite variety. In the 
great Christian family, all the children sing a filial canticle 
to the praise of our heavenly Father, but each canticle reflects 
the personality of the singer and can be sung by him alone. 

Only the director of one’s conscience can individually pre- 
pare each soul for the function that God assigns to her ‘“‘unto 
the building up of the whole body.” It is with good reason 
that M. E. Poppe and Pére Charmot have stressed the im- 
portance of spiritual direction in education.’* Souls are not 
formed in groups but separately, individually. None the less, 
the teacher of religion can notably assist and advance such 
special guidance. 


In this work he should always have two things before his 
eyes: the perfection proper to the state of development actu- 
ally reached by his auditors and the type of perfection they 
ought to pursue in the course of their development and in 
adult life. This latter he will determine by the present indi- 
cations of Providence. 

It is not rare to find one or the other of these neglected. 
Sometimes the former is forgotten, and we preach to the chil- 


%T). de Grandmaison, loc. laud., pp. 274-275. 

*Cf. E. Poppe, La direction spirituelle des enfants. Averbode: Croisade 
Eucharistique, 1936. F. Charmot, S.J., L’ame de Péducation, la direction spir- 
ituelle, 2¢ éd., Paris: Spes, 1934. 
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dren on holiness not suited to their age. This fault, it is 
true, is less frequent than formerly. Since the promulgation 
of the decree of Pius X on early Holy Communion, we have 
seen the realization of the holy Pope’s prediction: “There 
will be saints among the children.” We have been able lei- 
surely to observe the nature of the sanctity of children, and 
we have come to realize that the perfection of the blossom 
is not suited to the perfection of the ripened fruit. 

To lose sight of the other point of view is also to open the 
way for sad results. We make heroic efforts to lead children 
and adolescents to practice their religion according to their 
ages and to that end we multiply conferences, reflections and 
methods of preservation, means that must not be neglected. 
But we are often careless about strengthening the powers 
peculiar to each individual soul, we are often not alert to 
prepare the soul for the perfection of adult years. Such 
tactics are always dangerous. They are doubly so now when 
the atmosphere in general is pagan. A too delicate plant, 
raised in a hot-house atmosphere, will not be able to resist 
the evil environment in which it must one day live. That 
is the story in brief of the numerous desertions from the faith 
of young men who have studied from six to twelve years in 
Catholic schools. 

How will the teacher of religion make his course at once 
adapted to the actual needs of his pupils and a preparation 
for honest Catholic-living in post-school years? 

They will do so by always remaining in contact with the 
actual experience of their pupils, the experience gained in 
the domains of love, of moral living, of nature, of super- 
nature, ard by presenting religious values in a manner that 
will render them more easily acceptable to auditors of their 
age and condition. Then, with the grace of God, we shall lead 
them surely to the holiness proper to their age. 

On the other hand, how shall we lead these youths, even 
now, towards the holiness of the adult? The teacher should 
develop that simple view of faith that will enable him to see 
in the legitimate interests of his pupils indications of the 
activity of Divine Providence. Following the lead of natural 
pedagogy, we should try to present religion as a response 
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to the preoccupations proper to age, sex, nationality, social 
class, profession, religious milieux, epoch. In responding to 
a desire of our auditors, we are responding to a desire of God 
as well. To do our work thoroughly we must take into account 
the graces by which, in the supernatural order, God more 
clearly reveals the designs He has on souls. That is mainly, 
but not exclusively, the duty of the confessor. God prepares 
each generation for its special task by graces more or less 
collective which do not escape the spiritual observer. 


Consequently, in the measure in which natural differences 
become more obvious and th secular education more special- 
ized, religious teaching will pay greater and greater atten- 
tion to preoccupations proper to sex, to social class, to pro- 
fessional, intellectual, religious and national milieux. In this 
way, the pupil, more and more attracted to a definite calling: 
doctor, lawyer, teacher, skilled worker, secretarial worker, 
mother, priest, religious, missionary, will become accustomed 
through his religion course to consider from a Catholic view- 
point his career and future life. In such a youth, sanctity 
will not be a vague and distant utopia, a childish dream, it 
will take form, it will be personalized and glorified in the 
lives of the great Catholics, doctors, workmen, mothers, etc., 
whom we will present to them as models. If we act thus there 
is hope that the men and women they will soon be, will not 
be divided personalities, doctor and Catholic, workman and 
Catholic, mother and Catholic, but real children of the 
Church who unite their religion and avocation in a truly 
Catholic life as Catholic doctor, Catholic workman, Catholic 
mother. 


Some may object that to proceed thus is to reduce the 
great message of Jesus Christ to lessons in professional moral. 
That is not so, any more than St. Paul fell into writing treat- 
ises on professional moral because in the pastoral section 
of the epistles he distinguished, for the benefit of the various 
categories of Christians, the ascetic consequences of the 
dogma he had just taught. Rather, it was his anxiety to 
transform the actual life of each one that led the great 
Apostle to explain dogma in a gripping way, indicative of 
its vital role. We do not want to deform Christian dogma 
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in order to form apostolic employers or workmen or saintly 
mothers. But we do want to avoid the fine distinctions and 
divisions made by theologians, necessary in studying the con- 
cepts of theology and in improving each discipline, that we 
may present to youth the magnificent plan by which God, 
through the Church, reserves a particular and important role 
for each of them. In the course that emphasizes the Mystical 
Body, without remaining in the realm of metaphors, the plan 
of the Holy Trinity will be presented clearly, dogma will be 
explained in a manner that will move our pupils, moral and 
ascetical training wi!l be justified and presented in all their 
signification.'’ We are not going to teach a purely natural 
moral, or simply a course in ethics. 

Without doubt, the teacher of religion ought to take into 
account the different vocations of his pupils and not give 
exclusive attention to a single type of Christian life. If his 
school is specialized, commercial, college preparatory, nor- 
mal, technical, professional, the religion teacher will be able 
to direct the supernatural powers of his pupils to a large 
degree. In helping them to find their function in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the teacher will show them their ideal, not 
only of personal sanctity but also their social and apostolic 
ideal. Under these conditions, Catholic Action cannot seem 
an extraordinary activity but the normal work of a living 
member of Jesus Christ. 

Then only will the teacher of religion have “fulfilled his 
ministry.”’ He will be able to keep in the background, know- 
ing that the deposit of faith will not only be carefully guarded 
but also pondered over and deepened as a message of love. 
These young people will go forth carrying Christ as a loving 
friend in their hearts, knowing Him too well not to love Him, 
and not enough to be tempted to give up the quest for greater 
and greater intimacy with Him. Guided by the Holy Spirit 
they will seek Him, and in this way will contribute, in a 
world menaced by atheism and pantheism, to manifest more 
clearly Christian truths, especially those most needed in our 
day. Since the last war, two conditions have developed to 


* Some interesting ideas on this subject may be found in J. Lindworsky, S.J., 
Psychologie der Aszese. Fribourg: Herder, 1935, especially pp. 82-87. 
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a surprising degree: international relations have become 
more close; racial differences have been intensified. This 
situation obliges the Church, on the one hand, to safeguard 
the Catholic spirit and, on the other, to adapt herself to the 
particular role reserved by Providence for each nation and 
race. Besides, interest in social problems has increased; 
people demand a more social humanism and regret that reli- 
gious teaching has so often deserted this point of view. On 
the religious level, the Church is menaced, not so much by 
particular heresies as by systems that are closed to the super- 
natural. We shall not win over these masses fascinated by a 
racist or communist Weltanschauung if we limit ourselves 
to the refutation of isolated theses. We must oppose to these 
false conceptions that synthetic presentation of the divine 
plan that St. Paul could not even outline without giving way 
to transports of gratitude. Within the Church other needs 
must be attended to: the conquering spirit must be developed 
in the faithful and, at the same time, the apostolate of the 
laity must be specialized; the faithful must be taught the 
supernatural foundation of Christian moral which they will 
hear questioned and rejected with cynicism by our adver- 
saries; to the faithful, harassed and ever persecuted we must 
give a vivid realization of their union with Christ who has 
overcome the world. There is no need to demonstrate the 
relation of the Mystical Body to the solution of these diffi- 
culties and problems. Moreover, it is no surprise that the 
Holy Spirit makes the Mystical Body attractive to all men; 
to the child whom a zealous catechist has drawn to God and 
virtue; to the young workman made conscious of his dignity 
of child of God and coéperator in the work of the apostolate; 
to young married couples who are going to cooperate gener- 
ously with God in the growth of the Mystical Body; to the 
religious teacher who prepares the hearts of the young to 
receive and cherish the grace of God; to the priest who 
watches to preserve unity from all the forces of division. 
“Since there is only one bread, we form one body, eating 
of the same bread.”** 





%1 Cor. X: 17; Cf. F. Prat, La théologie du saint Paul, 20¢ ed. Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 1933, I], p. 425. 
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To communicate the word of God to souls in such a man- 
ner that their lives will contribute to the edification of the 
Mystical Body and to a more glorious manifestation of the 
message of love, such is the ideal of the teacher of religion. 
In these souls, the supernatural force will have triumphed 
over obstacles, won self for Christ and then conquered their 
milieux for Him. The more they are united to God the more 
they shall be what the mystics are in an eminent degree: 
“Codperators with God in the building up of the whole 
body.” 


CATHOLIC MOTIVATION IN LITERATURE 


Converts, in their stories, give us Catholic Motivation. Spiritual 
Aeneid by Ronald Knox; Autobiography, Vol. I, by Johannes Jor- 
gensen; One Lord, One Faith, by Vernon Johnson; Why Rome by 
Selden Delaney ; The World I Saw by Theodore Maynard; A Papal 
Chamberlain by Francis McNutt; Now J See by Arnold Lunn; 4 
Flower for Sign by Louis Stancourt; Rebuilding a Lost Faith by 
Charles Stoddard; Autobiography of Chesterton; Three Ways 
Home by Sheila Kaye-Smith; From Union Square to Rome by 
Dorothy Day. 

Biographies of converts furnish motive, but are not so patently 
subjective in treatment. We recommend An American Woman by 
Kev. Leonard Feeney, S.J.; Sorrow Built a Bridge by Katherine 
Burton; Charles de Foucauld by Rene Bazin; Alice Meynell by 
Viola Meynell; Life of Msgr. Robert H. Benson by Father Cyril 
Martindale; Orestes A. Brownson by Arthur Schlesinger. 

Saints give us Catholic Motivation: 


The Secret of the Cure d’Ars by Henri Gheon; St. Thomas More 
by Daniel Sargent; Catherine of Siena by Johannes Jorgensen; 
Campion by Evelyn Waugh; Damien the Leper by John Farrow; 
Saint Among Savages by Francis Talbot, S.J.; Great Catholics by 
Claude Williamson ; and Pius X//J by Joseph Dineen. : 

By Herbert O’H. Walker, S.J., “Catholic Motivation in Liter- 
ee The Faculty Adviser, Vol. II, No. 10 (June, 1939), 
p. 3. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


CIVIC EDUCATION FOR THE CHILD 


MARY SYNON 
Commission on American Citizenship 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: The following papers were presented in Cincinnati on 
November 6. 1939, at a meeting called by the rector of the Catholic University, 
Monsignor Joseph M. Corrigan, to present the program of the Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic University of America. 

The program of the Commission on American Citizenship 
is essentially simple, although its establishment is necessarily 
complicated by its extent. It is, first of all, a program in the 
building of American citizenship by a process of teaching 
the Social Studies from the point of view of Catholic doc- 
trine. There is nothing revolutionary in its content. It is, 
first and last, nothing beyond the relation of our religion to 
the life of the child, his every-day life. For Catholicity is 
the religion of every day. The Catholic religion is a way of 
looking at things, of doing things—physical, economic, cul- 
tural—as Christ willed them to be thought and done. We 
may extend, we may amplify, we may define the processes 
of thought and of life; but the alpha and omega of Christian 
education is the application of the creed of the Cathoilc 
Church to the daily lives of her children. 

The Church has always realized that, in making good 
Catholics, she makes good citizens of any country. If she 
has made her children more than ordinarily good Americans 
it is because the basis of our American political institutions 
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has been strikingly similar to our Catholic doctrine. The 
only novelty in this program of education lies in the fact that 
it is applying the oldest principle of Catholicity to the newest 
phases of human life and using the tools of modernity for 
the teaching of fundamental Christianity. 

What are these tools and how are we using them? 


The tools are, for the immediate present, books. In time 
we shall extend the teaching process to use of motion picture 
and of radio, but just now we are concerned with the pro- 
duction of books and dealing with the Social Studies in forms 
designed to instruct and inspire children. 


We are making ready for the elementary schools a series 
of books, written at the various grade levels, dealing with 
the problems of daily living. These are basic texts although 
they are not in what is ordinarily set down as text-book form. 
For we realize that our competition in education is not with 
other systems in other schools. It is with life itself. If you 
will look back on your own childhood you will remember how 
much you were influenced by what you read outside the 
school. You might learn of industrial processes in text-books, 
but you came to know the factory girl in the tawdry pages of 
Laura Jean Libbey. You might study aloud in the classroom 
the process of meat-packing, but you actually saw the West- 
ern range from the cowboy stories you held back of a big 
geography. Today, as never before, children are learning 
life from what entertains them as well as from what formally 
instructs them. Everyone of us knows how varied and how 
vicious these sources sometimes are. We have to meet the 
entertainment challenge of cheap and lurid as well as of good 
presentations. How can we do it? 

We can do it, we think, by giving children books which 
will entertain as well as instruct them. We are giving them 
facts, but we are clothing these facts with personalities. We 
are setting down the elements of the Social Studies: the 
home, the family, the school, the neighborhood, the larger 
community; the economic processes of production, of distri- 
bution, of consumption; the history and development of 
transportation and communication; the elements of govern- 
ment; the history of nation building; the civic problems of 
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yesterday and today and tomorrow. We are presenting these 
essential facts in words calculated to be understandable to 
children of the age and educational development at which 
our educators have determined that children should meet 
these facts. We are correlating the books we are producing 
to courses of study already established in some schools but 
we are leaving them elastic enough to be usable in all ele- 
mentary schools. 

Because we know that children like stories we are using the 
fictional method for the primary grades. For the intermedi- 
ate and the higher grades we are using both fictional and 
feature method. For all books we are insisting upon a stand- 
ard of pleasurable and inspiring readability by the children 
for the grade for which the book is written. We are experi- 
menting and consulting, testing and re-testing. We have, 
we think, the most democratic organization ever utilized in 
the making of any program of education in the United States. 
It is composed not only of an advisory committee of promi- 
nent lay educators but also of codperating committees of the 
entire Faculty of the Catholic University, the diocesan super- 
intendents of schools, and the supervisors of Social Studies in 
religious communities of the United States. We are asking 
the people who are doing the actual work of educating chil- 
dren what they want; and we are giving them what the 
majority advises is the best content, the best method. Our 
editorial concern, once the pedagogic decision is made, is to 
make these books so gocd that each one will stand on its own 
merits, not be accepted as part of a required system by any 
block-booking process. For we know that, in the last analy- 
sis, we shall have failed unless we catch and hold the chil- 
dren’s interest in the book itself. 

It is easy to say that we will teach Catholic principles in 
these books. It is harder to work out a method of inculcation 
which will interest children and satisfy educators and philoso- 
phers. We think, however, that we are doing it. There isn’t 
a book in the series which hasn’t the common base of love of 
God expressed through love of one’s fellow men. Broadly, we 
are taking just now three general points of emphasis: Catho- 
lic Ideals in American Institutions, Catholic Participation in 
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American History, Catholic Standards in Contemporary 
American Life. 

We have all known, some of us rather vaguely, that there 
is a certain association between our Catholic ideals and our 
American political institutions. We all know, a little less 
vaguely, that the future of democracy in our nation is more 
than a little dependent upon the continuation of the ideals 
and of the institutions. The Commission on American Citi- 
zenship aims to take information about both ideals and 
institutions out of the twilight zone for the children of the 
Catholic schools. 


The reason for this intention is only too apparent. In this, 
our time, a great procession of mankind, seeking redress for 
social and economic wrongs, demanding the justice of a true 
freedom, visioning the establishment of a brave, new world, 
is moving forward. Already men are coming near to a cross- 
roads where they must make choice of path. Which road 
will they take? 

If the decision is not made by our generation it must 
surely be made by the one which shall follow ours. Always 
the Catholic Church, realizing that the children of today are 
the men and women of tomorrow, has, in time of trial and 
danger, stressed the training of those children in the essen- 
tials of faith and morals. To the Church the road to justice, 
to peace, to recognition of human dignity and human rights 
has always been clear. Today the future of the world’s 
civilization may rest upon the ability of the Catholic Church 
to make her children and, through them, the children of other 
religions and of no religion see that this road of peace and 
justice is the only road of material as well as of spiritual 
salvation for mankind. 

The signposting of that road is the definite, immediate and 
authorized mission of the teachers of the Social Sciences 
within the realm of Catholic education. To them it is an old, 
old mission. The teaching of the Christian Social Order 
began with the public teaching of Christ. Upon the hillsides 
of Galilee and of Judea, beside the Lake of Tiberias and the 
stream of Jordan, in villages and in towns the Son of God 
preached to herdsmen and fishermen, camel drivers and arti- 
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sans, peasants and beggars, rich and poor, the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. 

It was then—as it is yet—a doctrine which, for all its 
simplicity, men found hard to accept. It was based on two 
elements only: love of God and love of one’s fellow man. As 
a religious ideal it was as beautiful, as natural, as easy of 
acceptance as a flower growing by the Galilean wayside. As 
a social doctrine, however, it was as dangerous as dynamite 
to the lords of the world; and because their power extended 
over the minds as well as over the bodies of many of the 
multitude the doctrine of Christ won its way all too slowly 
into the souls of many of those who might profit, even in this 
world, from its establishment as a social code. 

It did, however, make its way. The apostles, bearing the 
words of Christ, set forth to teach all nations. Out into the 
Roman Empire, the most powerful economic, political and 
social organism the world has ever known, twelve men took 
the creed of justice and of charity. Without pomp in a time 
of pomp, without power in a place of power, that doctrine 
of human freedom and human equality permeated that em- 
pire. Not in great mass movements but by the infiltration 
into the minds and souls of men of her doctrine of man’s 
dignity and man’s freedom the Church moved onward. 

By a process which modern educators would call “‘an activ- 
ity curriculum” the Christians of the first and second cen- 
turies spread the teachings of Christ. From one of the few 
works based upon source materials of that time, the monu- 
mental treatise by John Baptist de Rossi, whom Bishop 
Shahan called the Columbus of the Catacombs, we know 
that converts were taught not only the essentials of dogmatic 
theology but also those passages in the Gospels which defined 
their relations to each other. By the third century the 
schools of Rome—and they were not universities—had de- 
veloped not only courses in the liberal arts, profane litera- 
ture, philosophy, biblical languages and positive theology, 
but also a certain systematic science of Christian ethics. Its 
roots, then as now, were in the new commandment of Christ, 
“Love thy neighbor.” 

In a world of ceaseless change the Catholic Church has 
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never changed her doctrine of man’s fundamental dignity, 
man’s essential freedom. With the beginning of the sixth 
century she entered upon those thousand years which stand 
out as one of the great successful social experiments of his- 
tory. Feudalism as a form of government was no more the 
choice of the Church than was monarchy or imperialism. 
Then, as always, the Church made no pronouncement on the 
form a government should have. Then, as always, she merely 
lent her support and codperation to any good government 
competent to procure for mankind the greatest amount of 
general welfare. In Feudalism, however, the Church found, 
for the first time, opportunity to promote as well as to sanc- 
tion reforms for the benefit of humanity. Not merely by 
the buildnig of great cathedrals and universities, not even 
by the Crusades and the development of great religious 
orders did the Church make manifest its social aims. First 
and foremost, it built within Feudalism a society concerned 
with the welfare of man in this world as well as his salvation 
in eternity. 

The Catholic Church taught her doctrine of justice and 
charity by an ever-widening process of education. For the 
six hundred years following the disappearance of the Roman 
Empire the Church was the only large-pattern system of 
administration which was able to maintain a continuous 
administration in Europe. Upon her doctrines she had built, 
by the thirteenth century, a just and a satisfied Europe. 
Then, all too soon, it fell. Not yet do men know the reason 
of its fall. The Black Death took toll of a fourth, a third, 
and in some places a half of its people. Labor, growing 
scarce, changed its own conditions to follow mirages. The 
so-called Reformation came with its concomitants of abso- 
lutism and tyranny in civil government, the deification of 
the state, the adoration of the executive. The greed of men 
seized and directed the destinies of men. 

For three hundred years the Church, overthrown, op- 
pressed, could still maintain her ideal, although she could 
not enforce it, while Western Europe spun through a series 
of processes which have, in our time, brought it to the brink 
of disaster. The Church could only hold aloft her torch of 
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enlightenment. She could not force an unwilling world to 
read by its light. She has, however, defined her doctrine so 
clearly through her great Popes and other great scholars that 
it continued to serve as beacon for all men seeking civil as 
well as religious liberty. 

‘All men are equal, except for sin,” had been the exact 
words of the Papal Legate on that February day of 1249 
when he concluded the peace between the Teutonic Knights 
and the converted Prussians. 

“Nature made all men equal in liberty,” Saint Thomas 
Aquinas had written before the end of the thirteenth century. 

“Mankind is naturally endowed and born with freedom 
from all subjection, and at liberty to choose what form of 
government it please,” wrote Saint Robert Bellarmine in a 
time when both French and English political philosophers 
were teaching the theory of the divine right of kings. 

By one of the strange but apparently appointed provi- 
dences of the history of mankind this Catholic doctrine 
voiced by Cardinal Bellarmine made its way into the minds 
of the men most responsible for our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Constitution of the United States, the two 
foundation stones of our American democracy. James I of 
England, most insistent of all kings in assertion of a divine 
right of kingship, delegated one Robert Filmer to combat 
Bellarmine, whose writings were influencing even English 
Protestants. In the preface to his book Filmer quoted Bel- 
larmine’s theory, writing after it, “This tenet was first 
hatched in the schools and hath been fostered by all suc- 
ceeding papists.”” A copy of that book, now in the Library 
of Congress as part of the collection given to that institution 
by Thomas Jefferson, stood on the shelves of Jefferson’s 
library before the writing of the Virginia Bill of Rights and 
the Declaration of Independence. There was a copy of Bel- 
larmine’s works in the library of the Episcopal Boys’ School 
at Alexandria when James Madison and George Mason were 
students there. There was another copy at Princeton, where 
Madison was later a student. Algernon Sidney, who suffered 
death because of his political philosophy of opposition to 
Filmer, was only reiterating the doctrine voiced by Bellar- 
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mine; and Sidney’s works were the most popular political 
reading of the American Colonists in the years preceding 
1775. Certainly there is both extrinsic and intrinsic evidence 
that Jefferson, Madison, Mason and James Wilson of Penn- 
sylvania, the philosophic authors of the three great instru- 
ments of American democracy, the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, knew, more than casually, the philosophy of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, the doctrine of the Catholic Church. 
There can be no doubt that the signers of both Declaration 
and Constitution based their right of establishing the Ameri- 
can government upon the same doctrine of the dignity of the 
individual which the Catholic Church has always upheld. 
From its inception the American Republic, although com- 
posed of Colonies which had, in the main, discouraged and 
even persecuted Catholics, was nevertheless in unity with our 
Catholic philosophy of government. 


This, then, by the method of historical approach, is one 
of the points by which we aim to emphasize to the children 
of the schools the essential tenet of good citizenship. We 
shall repeat for their learning the beginning of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights. We shall 
also repeat the doctrine of the Church: All power belongs 
to God; all sovereignty rests in Him; He gives it to rulers 
through the people who, as His children made in His image, 
are equals. We shall endeavor to show to the children, ac- 
cording to their ages and capacities for understanding, that 
our Catholic Faith and our American democracy are in 
fundamental accord; and that a Catholic must be a good 
Catholic in order to be a good American. Out of a longer 
history of education than any other institution we Catholics 
know that morality is the basis of all good citizenship; and 
we know that there is no lasting, unimpregnable morality 
without belief in God and obedience to the law of God. 

The association between our Catholic belief and our Ameri- 
can history has been from its beginning one in which we 
take pride as Catholics and as Americans. It will be with 
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joy that we shall present to the children of the Catholic 
schools stories of great Catholic Americans. We shall call 
to their minds that the first Charter of Liberties in the 
American Colonies was the work of a Catholic, Thomas 
Dongan, the first English Governor—and he was Irish— 
the first executive to call a representative assembly of the 
people of a colony; that the first Act of Religious Liberty in 
the Colonies was passed by the Catholics of the Assembly 
of the colony of Maryland when it was Catholic; that the 
three Carrolls, Charles, the Signer of the Declaration, Daniel, 
the signer of the Constitution, and John, the first Catholic 
Bishop of the United States, rendered distinguished service 
in the cause of their country’s freedom; that Catholic sol- 
diers stood beside Washington at Valley Forge; that Catholic 
priests and Catholic settlers helped George Rogers Clark in 
the winning of the West. We shall tell them of Father 
Gabriel Richard, the only priest to be a Member of Con- 
gress, and his great educational work for his state of Michi- 
gan. We shall acquaint them with the splendid speech of 
Bishop John England before the Congress of the United 
States. We shall call the roll of hundreds of Catholics who 
have won fame for what they have done as American citizens, 
both in time of war and in time of peace. We shall acquaint 
them with the great words and the great works of the 
American bishops, among them John Ireland, Archbishop of 
St. Paul; of John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, of 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, all of 
them pioneers in the realm of the American mind, all of them 
pushing on the frontiers of American democracy. We shall 
teach them that Magna Charta of American social conscious- 
ness, the Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction, first 
issued twenty years ago. 


We shall not, however, rest with what has been done by 
the Catholics of the nation. Our concern is with today and 
tomorrow, and we only return to our yesterdays in order that 
we may define our doctrines and arouse in children the kind 
of pride which will direct and sustain them in their citizen- 
ship. Our larger work will be the teaching of the problems 
of today in terms of Catholic morality. We shall take the 
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facts and the problems of the Social Sciences, of Economics, 
of Sociology, of Political Science, of Psychology, of Educa- 
tion, of Law, of Anthropology, of Social Work, of Statistics, 
of Geography, of History and of Philosophy. We shall pre- 
sent these facts and these problems according to the level 
of the grades and years in which they should be set. We 
shall try to interpret them, however, not merely in terms of 
information, but in terms of human beings. 

Good citizenship to us means more than mere participation 
in governmental activities. It means definite understanding 
of fundamental issues. It means insistence upon man’s free- 
dom, economic as well as political. It means intelligent and 
instructed foresight of existing and possible dangers to 
democracy. It means consideration for the rights of others 
as well as insistence upon recognition of our own. It means 
real human sympathy. It means the translation into daily 
living of the Catholic belief that all men are children of God. 
That is the base of our program of education in American 
citizenship. 

I have said that we are basing our books upon facts, but 
I must qualify that statement by recalling to you that there 
are all kinds of facts. It is a fact that oil is produced in Okla- 
homa, but it is also a fact that men died in battle to make 
our Declaration of Independence and our Constitution of 
the United States living instruments for the common welfare. 
It is a fact that there are dust-bowls and deserts, trade 
treaties and tariffs; but it is also a fact that Christ died upon 
the Cross for the salvation of mankind. It is a fact that the 
Catholic Church has held through the centuries Christ’s doc- 
trine of the essential freedom and equality of the human 
soul. We are therefore using facts; but we are not limiting 
them to the merely materialistic, the utter utilitarian. We 
know that man lives neither by bread nor by catchwords 
alone. 

We acknowledge—indeed we boast—that our program 
has a spiritual base. It is indoctrination, but it is not propa- 
shall use whatever paraphenalia of ultramodern education 
shall use whatever paraphernalia of ultramodern education 
has been found of true value. We shall utilize the ideas of 
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identification, of compensation, of sublimation. We are using 
advanced, even novel means of education, but we are aiming 
at the end toward which Catholic education has always 
moved. 

It is the essential aim of the program to carry out the man- 
date of Pope Pius XI and the direction of the Bishops of the 
United States to their appointed ultimate purpose: to in- 
struct—by direct teaching, by indoctrination, by every pos- 
sible authentic means of education—the Catholic children of 
the United States in the essentials of good citizenship. These 
essentials are what they have always been since the founda- 
tion of the Church of Christ. Times change, and customs. 
Shibboleths change, and catchwords. Only the soul of the 
Christian doctrine stays forever the same: Love God and thy 
neighbor. If we shall have taught a new generation of our 
Catholic children to evaluate by the clear light of our Faith 
the many, the threatening, the terrifying problems which 
will, in all human probability, be theirs to solve we shall have 
done something of more than passing value for our God and 
our country. We shall have paid something of our debt to the 
land which gave freedom of worship to our immigrant fathers. 
We shall have helped to make our United States of America 
a true and tried proving ground of man’s liberty, a liberty 
which may be more than political, a liberty which may again 
express the true brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood 
of God. 

If our highest hopes are even partly realized, we shall 
have created a signpost on the road for the direction of our 
restless, onward-moving humanity. Upon that guide we can 
set no better marker than the prayer which Bishop Spalding 
wrote fifty years ago: 

“And Thou, Oh God, of Whom we hold 

Our country and our freedom fair, 

Within Thy tender love enfold 

This land: for all Thy people care. 

Uplift our hearts above our fortunes high, 

Let not the good we have make us forget 

Let not things that in Thy Heavens lie; 

Keep still, above the fever and the fret 

Of all this eager life our thoughts on Thee, 

The hope, the strength, the God of all the free.” 





DISCUSSION OF “CIVIC EDUCATION FOR THE 
CHILD” 


SISTER M. JOAN, O.P. 
Sinsinawa 
Wisconsin 


Miss Synon has set forth for us the plan for building Ameri- 
can citizenship. This program is to be carried on by “teach- 
ing the Social Studies from the point of view of Catholic 
doctrine.” Because she is a master in the art of writing and 


of speech, there is nothing to be added in the presentation 
of her message. The content of her paper, too, is excellent. 
Her clear statement of what the Commission hopes to accom- 
plish arouses certain questions. As has been stated, “the only 
novelty in this program is the applying of the oldest principle 


of Catholicity to the newest phases of human life, and the 
using of the tools of modernity for the teaching of funda- 
mental Christianity.” Books are the tools for the immediate 
present and will be followed by the use of the moving picture 
and the radio. But since our competition in this matter is 
to be with life itself, we who teach children in the elementary 
school would like to suggest other phases of activity in which 
the modern child participates. Why not include student- 
written drama, story writing, verse choirs, vocal and instru- 
mental music, and the various extra-curricular clubs which 
appeal so strongly to youth? Miss Synon no doubt had these 
in mind when she referred to the fact that “today as never 
before, children are learning life from what entertains them 
as well as from what formally instructs them.” 


Teachers and supervisors tend to be practical-minded. As 
an illustration, may we ask why there has been so little pub- 
licity given to this movement of putting God in Government? 
Teachers are inadequately informed as to the purpose and 
scope of this crusade. Our Catholic papers have been rather 
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silent about the whole matter. I wonder if the diocesan 
superintendents have sent any messages regarding it? Catho- 
lic teacher training schools seem to have omitted this oppor- 
tunity of indoctrination. It is almost solely through the 
Catholic Messenger that the teaching Sisters have become 
acquainted with the program. This splendid paper, which 
reaches a large percentage of Catholic teachers and pupils, 
deserves credit for having done much to arouse interest in 
civic affairs through stories and articles which appear each 
week in its pages. I am very happy to say a word in com- 
mendation of the Catholic Messenger. 

The need for developing the civic virtues in our pupils is 
beyond question. Why not make use of the opportunities 
which arise in every-day living to instill these virtues in chil- 
dren? Why not make capital of classroom projects, school 
enterprises, individual hobbies, and other student-governed 
school activities? Why not give children responsibility so 
that they may have the chance to use their initiative, exer- 
cise judgment, make decisions? Since “Catholicity is the 
religion of every-day life,” why not give children an oppor- 
tunity to look at things and do things as Christ willed them 
to be thought and done? It is only through Jiving the civic 
virtues that they become part of us. It is only by living as 
children of God that we become good citizens of America. 

Other pertinent questions clamor for consideration: 

Will this program be accepted? How far will it be ac- 
cepted? By what authority will it be accepted? Is this social 
studies program to be a substitution for the traditional sub- 
jects—history, geography, civics? Is it to be just a part of 
our reading and literature program? Is it to be curricular 
or extracurricular? Are we to lengthen the school day so 
as to include it without disturbing the present program, or 
is it to supplement the work of history, geography, civics? 

If it is to be a substitution, are teachers ready for this 
transfer from the traditional history-geography-civics pro- 
gram to that of the proposed social science program? 

Are Catholic parents and guardians ready to accept the 
social science program as a substitute for the content sub- 
jects? Certain authors and publishers have lately made defi- 
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nite statements that such substitution would not be accepted 
by many who are concerned with the education of their chil- 
dren. 

Who is to finance this transfer? The books which are being 
prepared may be inexpensive, but in many of our schools 
where the children buy their own books, even a small expense 
entails great hardship. Miss Synon tells us that “there isn’t 
a book in the series which hasn’t the common base of the love 
of God expressed through love of one’s fellowmen.” Pos- 
sibly this thought could be followed through, and a plan 
developed whereby the philanthropic-minded might be en- 
couraged to express their love of God by supplying our 
Catholic children, with a sufficient number of books for the 
carrying out of this program. 


There is already in existence a vast amount of published 
material which embodies the Catholic principles of honesty, 
fairness, kindness, loyalty to country and love of God. For 
instance, much of the juvenile literature accepted by the 
A.L.A. and listed in the Children’s Catalogue tends to develop 
these virtues. There is a vast store house of literature to be 
found in Catholic publications. To mention a few—The 
Catholic Boy, Emanuel, The Queen’s Work, Far East and 
Field Afar and many others. Why could not this material be 
listed and classified and made accessible to the teachers and 
children of our schools? One book, or even a half dozen books 
are not considered enough for a proper appreciation of the 
varied phases of a subject; there is always available material 
on opinions which are to be found in pamphlets, newspapers, 
magazine stories, and the like. Would it not be possible to 
have a Catholic Civics Digest? 

Let us turn again to the plan outlined by the Commission. 
As Miss Synon points out, it is a program in the building 
of American citizenship by a process of teaching the social 
studies from the point of view of Catholic doctrine. It ap- 
pears that the promised series of Social Studies books will 
embody many of the principles set forth by the Scout division 
of the Catholic Youth Organization. The mandate of Pope 
Pius XI finds an echo in the Boy Scout Oath which says: “On 
my honor, I will do my best to do my duty to God and my 
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country; to obey the scout law; to help other people at all 
times; to keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight.” And the follow-up comes in the added 
pledge of the Catholic Youth: “and I will strive earnestly 
to be a man of whom my Church and my Country may be 
justly proud.” 

As Catholic teachers we should give wholehearted support 
to the work of this Commission. This, we can do through the 
social studies series of books, through their curriculum, 
through activities and projects and experiences, through all 
that touches the daily living of our boys and girls. Let us 
labor to bring to them the lesson of the Psalmist who tells us: 
“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain who 
build it”. 


JESUS AND THE TEACHER 


Indeed He is the Model Teacher; He who had Himself gone 
through the schools, and had “grown in wisdom, maturity, and grace 
before God and man,” knew both by experience and light from His 
Father what it was that men needed most to learn. Men had their 
many faults, but that did not make Him condemn them. They re- 
fused to learn what He had to teach them, but He would not give up 
on that account. He was setting a Model for a state of life which is 
beset with disappointments; none is more tried than the teacher. 
Therefore He spread His net wide. He appealed to everyone, good, 
bad, and indifferent; none were excluded from His school. He 
thought as they thought, spoke as they spoke, bent down to them all 
that He might lift them up to Himself. Their misunderstanding did 
not discourage; their undeserved blame did not make Him turn 
away. If He failed with some, He would thank His Father that He 
succeeded with others ; if some had other ideas of learning, He would 
remind His own what was the true purpose of all education. He 
would have all men happy and at peace; then let them learn what- 
ever else they might. And if this was true for all men who would 
come to His school, how much more would He have it true for His 
teachers! He would ask much of them, but not more than He had 
gone through Himself. He would press His yoke upon them, but 
they would find it sweet, and the burthen He would put upon them 
light. He would ask them to take up their cross daily and follow 
Him; but however heavy, at times, that cross might be, He would 
have them, in their hearts, the happiest people in the world. 

By Most Rev. Archbishop Goodier, S.J., “Jesus and the 
Teacher, IV.” The Sower, No. 133 (October-December, 1939), 
pp. 177-178. 





THE REMAKING OF ISRAEL 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER 


REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: Father Newton’s articles for the teacher of the Bible are 
a regular feature of the JournaL oF Re icious INstrucTION. Readers who 
would like to see particular topics treated in this section are asked to send their 
suggestions and questions to the editorial office of the JourNaAL or to Father 
Newton at the Catholic University. 

However complete may appear the end of Israel as a 
nation, we must not conclude that the Children of Israel lost 
thereby all their claim to divine interest. The roots of this 
claim were not so much in the conditioned covenant made 
at Mt. Sinai as in the more absolute promises made to Abra- 
ham. The exile as a specific punishment for violation of the 
Sinaitic agreement had been described by Moses. Read, for 
instance, the 29th chapter of Deuteronomy. It was often the 
burden of later prophetic warning. Osee 9, Amos 6, Micheas 
3 may be taken as excellent illustrations of this. But none 
of these predictions imply that God would then search out 
another people to do His bidding. On the contrary, they 
observe that the exile would be a means of purifying the 
Children of Israel. And it is exactly this process of cleansing 
and rebuilding that we learn from what we can know of the 
developments during the exile. 


But first we should glance at the material, or external 
consequences of the exile. These have no little influence on 
our understanding of what took place. 

Palestine itself, deprived of the main part of its popula- 
tion, was left to a curious development. After 587 B.C., it 
was merely a remote section of the Babylonian Empire, ruled 
over by a representative of that power, looked after only as 
a strategic frontier where fidelity to the government was the 
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only thing that counted. Its people were the remnant of the 
Israelites, the poorer element that had not been counted 
important enough to be carried away. Beside these were the 
people who had been planted in Samaria after 722 B.C., who 
later are known to us as the Samaritans. They had now the 
experience of more than a hundred years residence in the 
land, but were still foreign to its culture. In its weakened 
condition, the territory was particularly open to the incur- 
sions which always threatened from the desert stretches be- 
yond the Jordan. From the south Idumea, formerly re- 
stricted to the land below the Dead Sea, now moved her 
boundaries to within a short distance of Jerusalem. 

These conditions convey an eloquent impression of the 
fate to which the Promised Land was now victim. The growth 
which rose out of the devastation left by Babylon was a 
stranger to the culture which had been planted here by God. 
In material things it was poor, and so disturbed by invasions 
and quarrels that no opportunity was at hand to combat 
poverty. In things religious it suffered that conflict of beliefs 
and practices which results in a negation of any definite 
religion. In was, in every respect, the waste that had been 
predicted, and the chance traveller could say that God must 
have been seriously offended with the land to bring upon it 
this desolation. 


The Israelites in exile were the better element of the 
nation: the rich, the educated, the influential, the artisans. 
Those who had been carried off in 722 B.C., were distributed 
widely in the lands then under the control of Assyria. It is 
wrong, however, to speak of them as the “lost tribes of 
Israel.” They did, probably, experience some absorption 
into the races among whom they lived. But the Book of 
Tobias indicates a degree of isolation on the grounds of reli- 
gion, and later history shows the existence of strong Hebrew 
colonies in the Euphrates Valley which must come from these 
northern tribes. 

The captives from Jerusalem and the cities of Juda were 
apparently more concentrated in their settlements, being 
grouped mostly about the city of Babylon. They, too, devel- 
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oped some ties with their neighbors, but perhaps more than 
their northern brethren maintained their identity. This is 
an interesting phenomenon of which we can see the counter- 
part in the modern identification of the Jews, in whatever 
land they are found. 


This phenomenon merits an additional word. In the years 
of Israel’s history as a nation, roughly from the fifteenth to 
the sixth centuries B.C., we see the rise of many peoples to 
political prominence, and then their lapse into complete 
oblivion. The Hittites, the Amuru, the Assyrians, Egyptians, 
Babylonians, not to mention the host of smaller nations in 
a class with Damascus, remain now only as names in books. 
Like these nations, Israel also rose to a brief international 
prominence, an ascendency that was very brief in comparison 
with that of some other peoples. But unlike them, Israel 
never died. At the very center of this struggle of the nations, 
Israel had to be considered, whether as a power to be courted, 
an obstacle to be overcome, or a disloyal subject to be pun- 
ished. And even in defeat Israel remained an entity, how- 
ever prostrating its defeat, however wide its dispersion, how- 
ever proximate its danger of extinction. Those of us who 
adopt the supernatural aspects of this phenomenon, as we 
must for failure of a natural explanation, are led to the point 
of view given in the Bible: Israel endured and survived be- 
cause of its election by God for a share in the great work of 
redemption. In the Epistle to the Romans St. Paul warns 
us that even now God has not lost sight of those who were 
once His people, and that they will again rise to a more inti- 
mate place in the New Dispensation. 

But while Palestine was in this desolate condition, and 
while the people were dispersed in exile, a profound reli- 
gious development was taking place in those of the race who 
were still of the elect. The basis of this change, as we can 
learn from Ezechiel and Daniel, was the obvious lesson of 
the punishment which God had visited upon His people. 
Failure to serve God, to obey His law, had merited this chas- 
tisement. If God’s favor was to be won again, the people 
must return to Him and both know and keep the law. Out 
of this conviction grew a new spirit, a new Israel. 
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The implications of this lesson led to definite develop- 
ments: (1) Israel had sinned by worshipping false gods. In 
atonement for this, a deep hatred of idolatry took possession 
of the faithful. (2) Israel had neglected the law given them 
through Moses. Conscious of this, the exiles now turned 
with earnestness towards that law: they sought opportuni- 
ties of knowing it better, they began to apply it to their 
lives. (3) Religious services, such as had been their delight 
at the Temple, were now rendered impossible. In their stead 
a new type of religious gathering evolved. Under the guid- 
ance of their prophets and religious leaders, the people met 
for the reading and explanation of their law, and for united 
prayer to express their contrition, their hopes, their con- 
tinued devotion to Yahweh. (4) Banishment only made the 
exiles dwell more often on the prophetic descriptions of the 
messianic age, an age which seemed far off, so far different 
was it from their present experiences. Out of this grew an 
increased yearning for restoration to the Promised Land, and 
for the advent of Him who would raise the world to an 
undying peace. 

It would be inaccurate to apply this picture to all the exiles 
from Israel. Perhaps the majority, settling down to the 
difficult task of making a living, and thus being more deeply 
influenced by the culture of their surroundings, remained 
Israelites rather in name than in religion. Later, when the 
restoration was made possible, the majority actually pre- 
ferred to stay where they were. And it is in this process of 
distinction that the exile was having the effect intended by 
God and foretold by the prophets. Those who were destined 
to form the new Israel not only retained the full religious 
culture which had been revealed, but shared in the new 
spirit which God was breathing into His people. 

It would also be short of the biblical narrative to conclude 
that this development was spontaneous, a natural sequel to 
the conditions of the exile. This is clear, first of all, in the 
fact that only a part of the people shared in it. It becomes 
evident when we consider the activities of the prophets and 
their influence in this direction. Ezechiel and Daniel should 
be read if an accurate understanding of the growth of a new 
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Israel is to be had. The lesson of the exile was pointed out 
to Israel by God through His prophets. The conversion of 
the people was under this same guidance. In other words, 
God was forming this new people with the same instruments 
He employed earlier in building up the nation. 


This divine intervention brings out the deeper significance 
of the exile. God had not forgotten His promise of salvation 
for all men, and through the accomplishment of this purpose 
had suffered through Israel’s national infidelity, He would 
still be faithful to it. The process of elimination and purifi- 
cation at work in the exile, the turning of the faithful to a 
more zealous attachment to God, were steps towards the 
realization of this redemption. In fact this preparation 
might be termed proximate. For in proportion to their sense 
of abandonment, the faithful among the exiles, as they came 
to lean more and more on God for deliverance, now had the 
conviction that their liberation from captivity would be the 
prelude to that era in which there would no longer be fear 
or danger of captivity. 


This place of the exile in the dispensations of God brings 
once more to our attention the great attributes of the divine 
Nature in relation to man. His designs are always good, His 
promises always certain of fulfilment, His methods always 
kind. 


PRAYERS WE SAY DAILY—AMEN 


In this crisis of hateful Jew-baiting in America as elsewhere it 
is worth recalling that one of our most familiar daily prayers which 
is used with almost equal frequency by Jews and Mohammedans, 
is the Hebrew word, “Amen.” It derives from a stem, Aman, mean- 
ing to strengthen, to confirm. 

By Gerald Ellard, S.J., “Corporate Worship,” The Faculty 
Adviser, Vol. II, No. 10 (June, 1939), p. 2. 





High School Religion 


SECULARIZATION AND THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


Notre Dame Convent 
Cleveland, Ohio 
January 1, 1940 

My dear Sister: 


You have had to wait a long time for an answer to your 
letter, but if the two months have passed as swiftly for you 
as they have for me, then it will seem but yesterday that 
you wrote. 

And so you are heartbroken because your teaching sched- 
ule carries no Religion class! You feel demoted, ashamed, 
humiliated. You say you entered the convent to save souls, 
and here you are teaching English and Latin just like any 
public school teacher. 

All the implications of those last three sentences would 
not be so startling, Sister, if you were not expressing views 
held by hundreds of religious everywhere, men as well as 
women. You have a fine logical mind, and a frank open 
character; I know you will not be offended if I say your 
attitude is but one more proof that the spirit of the world 
is seeping into the cloister. The greatest minds in America, 
both clerical and lay, assert emphatically that the greatest 
danger in America is the secularization of education. Your 
attitude implies that this secularization has penetrated into 
the heart of the Catholic school. Do you suppose that this 
secularization rode in the wave of specialization—‘‘This is 
my field”; ‘‘That is not my field’? Isn’t there a bit of heresy 
here since God made the universe for us, and made us for 
Himself? Can you separate Religion from English and Latin 
any more than you can indicate where the active life ends 
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and the contemplative begins? Or where you work for per- 
sonal sanctity and where for the salvation of others? Can 
one draw a line between the natural and the supernatural? 


Have you read Back to Benedict by Louis B. Ward?’ It 
gives a vivid picture of how the monks took the ruined 
Western world at the end of the fifth century and brought 
Christ into the lives of the invading barbarians. How? By 
draining swamps, building roads and bridges, teaching agri- 
culture and horticulture and bee culture and animal hus- 
bandry and forestry and merchandising and shoemaking and 
cooking and baking and brewing and spinning, caring for 
the sick and the insane and the aged and the orphan and the 
poor and even the traveler. It was through and in all these 
activities that the pagan learned of Christ, for through and 
in all ran the life of prayer and the practice of the spiritual 
works of mercy. 


After reading this booklet I understood as never before 
the aim of Catholic education—every Catholic child being 
taught in a Catholic school by Catholic teachers in order that 
the theory of correlation of religious and of secular knowl- 
edge might be applied. 


Your attitude toward English and Latin makes one worry 
whether the charge that some Catholic schools are just 
perfect public schools with religion tacked on, has not some 
truth in it. Further, it reminds me of a more graphic than 
elegant statement made by a distinguished cleric with years 
of experience in handling youth. Said he: “A student can 
go plumb to hell in a Catholic school.” Your opinion is as 
good as mine, but my guess is that the Monsignor meant 
that the devil got in his deadly work because the teachers 
of the secular:branches failed to use them as vehicles for 
the dissemination of Catholic social theory. 


To go a step further, would not this failure point to a lack 
of consistency between the theory taught in the Religion 
class and its exemplification in the lives of the teachers 
contacted in the course of the long school day? 


* Louis B. Ward, Back to Benedict. Chicago: The Benedictine Press, 1637 
Allport Street, 1938. Pp. 85. Price 10c. 
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I know you like stories, and though you are a better story 
teller than I am (no punning!) I’m going to insert a few 
that you may have missed hearing. A couple of years ago 
the Protestant religious news editor of the New York Times 
told a group of ministers that Cardinal Hayes (God rest his 
soul) “is an ever present benediction to my life because he 
is truly a holy man.” She said that she always went away 
from an interview with Cardinal Hayes “feeling a desire to 
live nearer to God.” (Do my pupils feel that way about me? 
Shouldn’t they? ) 


When Fred Snite landed in San Francisco the newspaper 
columnist assigned “to cover” his arrival told the nation that 
Fred Snite was not to be pitied, that the real cripples are 
those who have “no tap-line to God.” And how did this 
columnist know Fred had a tap-line to God? “Eyes Tell 
the Story” read the headline. “In those young eyes,” the 
reporter said, “blazed such faith as I have never seen... . 
Coffined in steel, something greater than the force within 
that charged electrical wire carries him on. Invisible but 
indomitable, through nightmare day or heartbreak night, 
the life-line of Fred Snite’s fighting faith taps the source of 
all strength—his God.” Is Fred Snite teaching religion? 


Here is a dear little story our community supervisor told 
me last night. “Our Sister is the best pray-er in the world,” 
bragged a little boy to his mother. She, in turn, told Sister 
the story. “If you ever want something very bad from God, 
Mom, ask our Sister to pray for it.” 


Sister Supervisor told me the following also, how a third 
grader mourned to his mother: “Our teacher is a bad 
teacher, she gets mad lots of times, and that’s a sin, isn’t it?” 

A middle-aged man with whom life had dealt none too 
kindly told one of our Superiors that whenever he had a cross 
to bear he recalled the patience and the calmness of his 
fifth grade teacher. “‘We boys surely tried to make Sister 
irritable,” he confessed, “but she knew how to control her- 
self. Her grand spirit goes with me through life.” 

I wiggled a cherished letter out of a reluctant jubilarian. 
Here is the paragraph I wanted to share with you. “I often 
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wonder how you are, Sister,” wrote a lawyer to her, “and 
whether or not you are getting some joy, some sort of com- 
pensation out of teaching, other than that of personal satis- 
faction at having done something worthwhile for someone. 
I always experience deep pangs of regret every time I happen 
to think of some of the silly things I did in school and wonder 
how in the world you ever had the patience to put up with 
me. I certainly am thankful there are such good-natured 
people as you, and I want you to know that no one holds a 
higher regard in my thoughts than you do.” 


Note, Sister mine, that none of these students referred 
even remotely to the Religion class. 


It is my conviction that there is no group of people in 
America with the same opportunities of bringing Religion 
down to everyday life as the religious teachers of of secular 
subjects. Have you ever noticed in Religion classes both 
pupils and teachers approach the lesson, to a large extent, 
with solemnity and reverence and awe? It is only as the 
student passes on to the other classes, and sees the teachers, 


light-hearted and at ease, applying the terrible truths of 
religion to every field of knowledge that he is on the way 
to grasping the full meaning of Christ’s words, “Peace be 
to you” and “Rejoice always.” Only then does the Gospel 
truly become “good tidings.” 


Don’t you think, Sister, that the secularization of educa- 
tion resulted from the departmentalization of education? 
And didn’t segregating religion into a “department” fit in 
nicely with the idea of the so-called reformers? Four hun- 
dred years ago they made religion a Sunday affair! Just as 
people go to church on Sunday because the law compels 
them to do so, students go to Religion class because it is a 
required course. 


I have kept the meanest “‘crack” for the last. If you were 
completely integrated (Don’t you love that word?), that is, 
if God were the principle about which your whole self re- 
volved, would you feel hurt that another was given the Reli- 
gion class which you crave? Wouldn’t you sense in the 
Divine light that it is self-satisfaction and self-expression 
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which you crave? Hasn’t the teaching of Religion become 
(mistakenly, I believe) synonymous with being a ‘“home- 
room teacher” and therefore with exercising power? Has 
not this exercise of power perhaps attained too great a value 
in your eyes since its absence makes you unhappy? I’m 
convinced, as you see in this letter, that we can give a whole- 
hearted, God-pleasing devotion to the service of humanity 
without teaching a formal course in Religion, without being 
a home-room teacher. 


I have some very definite ideas, too, as to how a teacher 
can spiritualize the teaching of English and Latin, the two 
subjects that you are teaching this year. These ideas are not 
in any sense wonderful or unusual, but if you want them, 


let me know—that is, if you are still reading this rather 
brutally frank letter. 


Believe it or not, I am still 


Your devoted Sister in Christ, 


SISTER Mary Crare, S.N.D. 


TAKE YOUR PEN IN HAND 


Would not circumstantial evidence force us to the conclusion 
that our students act more under the influence of the representa- 
tives of God than they do out of personal love for God? Would 
not the observable facts seem to indicate that the training and 
motivation of will in our Catholic schools is calculated to develop 
more holy “dependence” than holy “independence”? In other words 
our young people have learned to look upon religion as an organi- 
zation and they are willing to co-operate with the mass movements 
of that organization. We can and should bring home to them the 
full meaning of religion as a personal matter. They can and must 
be taught personal love of God. Under their teachers in school 
they must learn to make daily practical application of the funda- 
mental principle, “I have been created to praise, reverence, and 
serve God and thereby save my soul.” 


A Correspondence Forum for Faculty Advisers, “Take Your 


Pen in Hand,” The Faculty Adviser, Vol. II, No. 10 (June, 
1939), p. 6. 





THE SACRED SCRIPTURES IN THE CLASS ROOM 


CAROLINE M. BOUWHUIS 
Buffalo 
New York 


Epiror’s Note: This article illustrates the method advocated by Father 
Newton and treated of in a theoretical way by him in his first articles in this 


JournaL Volume III, pages 390-394, 491-496, 576-580. 


It is surprising how few Catholics have read a whole 
Gospel from beginning to end. The portions read at Sunday 
Masses constitute their only acquaintance with the New 
Testament. From a literary as well as religious point of 
view, this is most unfortunate. Students are required to 
learn Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, to study Burke’s Con- 
siliation Speech but give little if any attention to the most 
significant and meaningful of all discourses, the sublime 
lessons of our Savior recorded in the Scriptures. 

The Church encourages the faithful to read the New 
Testament as is evidenced by the indulgence granted to those 
who will read it fifteen minutes daily. Undoubtedly, the 
lack of interest or of real enjoyment in reading the Scrip- 
tures is due in great measure to insufficient background. To 
appreciate the parables it is helpful to know the topography, 
climate and history of the Holy Land. Three excellent books 
are available for this purpose: H. V. Morton’s Jn the Steps 
of the Master,’ Dom Ernest Graf’s In Christ’s Own Country’ 
and Franz Werfel’s Hearken Unto the Voice.’ Of great 
value also is a book—Maps of the Land of Christ published 
by the St. Anthony Guild Press, which gives the location of 
the towns where so many important events occurred. A wall 
map of Palestine is almost indispensable. 

As soon as the student has mastered the mechanics of 

7H. V. Morton, In the Steps of the Master. New Yorks Dodd, 1934. 


2Dom Ernest Graf, Jn Christ's Own Country. London: Burns, 1937. 
*Franz Welfel, Hearken Unto the Voice. New York: Viking Press, 1938. 
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reading and is capable of getting the thought from the 
printed page, he is ready to become better acquainted with 
the New Testament. The time will depend entirely on the 
ability of the class and the enthusiasm of the teacher. The 
purpose of this paper is to show how the Gospel of St. Mark 
can be used as a reading lesson—silent and oral. Work of 
this kind may begin in the upper grades or during high school. 
It may correlate with geography, English and spelling as 
well as with literature. 

It is important that every student have his own copy of 
the Gospel. The print should be as large as that in an ordi- 
nary text book so as to avoid eye strain. Small type, thin 
transparent paper and black covers are sufficient to deter 
any normal girl or boy from reading the Bible. If copies 
of the New Testament as beautiful as Maud and Miska 
Petersham’s Stories From The Old Testament published by 
the John C. Winston Company of Philadelphia, could be 
obtained, young persons would enjoy the Scriptures. 

Lessons on the first six chapters of St. Mark are presented 
here. In order to have a greater appreciation of the sacred 
text, Archbishop Goodier’s The Public Life of Our Lord is 
referred to constantly. This excellent book follows St. Mark 
rather closely. The evangelist records the events connected 
with the public ministry of Christ from the time of His bap- 
tism by St. John to His ascension into heaven. 

Students will delight in Dom Ernest Graf’s account of his 
years in the Holy Land and in particular the portion where 
the author tells of offering Mass at the very place where the 
miracle: of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes prob- 
ably occurred—and on the very Sunday to which that Gospel 
was assigned. 

At least an hour will be required to read the first thirteen 
verses of chapter one with the accompanying references. 
After the oral work is done, a written assignment is given. 
Pupils are to write the answers to the nine questions with 
the sacred text before them. This is not a lesson in memori- 
zation but in reading. It is advisable to make use of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia as much for the illustrations as for 
the information to be found there. With all this accom- 
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plished it is hoped that the Gospel heard at Mass on Sunday 
will be more meaningful. 


A. 


B. 


* * * * * 


CHAPTER ONE 


Verses 1-13. Goodier, Introduction xv and xvi, and 
pages 8, 9, 14, 15, 26, 29, 77, 366, 374. 


Preparation of Our Lord for His Ministery 


As 


r 


3. 


Zz 


8. 
9. 


What prophecy in the Old Testament is fulfilled in 
the opening verses of St. Mark’s Gospel? 

How did John the Baptist dress and what was his 
food? How did he differ from previous prophets? 
Quote the verses that show John’s humility. 
(Goodier, pages 14, 15). 

What act of abasement was performed by our 
Lord? Quote the solemn declaration made by His 
Heavenly Father. 

Where did Jesus go after His baptism, and how 
long did He stay? 


. Who ministered unto Him? What did He do dur- 


ing that time? At the close of that period what 
significant event occurred? 

Why did Herod hate John the Baptist? (Goodier, 
pages 336-374). 

How did Herod treat him? 

Relate the closing scene of John’s life. 


Verses 14-34. Goodier, pages 33-45. 


10. 


Ba. 
12. 


13. 


Where did our Lord go after His sojourn in the 
desert? 


Who were the first two disciples chosen by Christ? 
Name the next two called by our Lord. (Quote the 
words used by Jesus when addressing the fisher- 
men. ) 
To what city did our Savior go with His little 
band? 
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An Apostolic Day 
14. Where did Jesus go on the morning of the Sabbath 
and what did He do? 
15. How did the people react to Christ’s preaching and 
teaching? 
16. What miracle did Christ perform in the synagogue? 
17. Where did Jesus and His disciples go when they left 
the synagogue? 
18. How did Jesus spend that evening? 
C. Verses 35-45. Goodier, pages 167-171. 
Another Apostolic Day 
19. How did Christ prepare for the special work of His 
ministry? 
20. Quote the verses which tell of the powerful attrac- 
tion the apostles felt toward Christ. 
21. What did the apostles say to Jesus when they found 
Him? How did He answer them? 
22. Give the names of the towns and villages men- 
tioned in the Gospel and locate them on the map. 
23. What particular type of miracle was worked fre- 
quently in the synagogue? 
24. How was the supernatural character of Christ’s 
mission manifested ? 
25. What new cure was performed shortly after Jesus 


finished that day’s work in the synagogue? 
Read Goodier, pages 161-171. 
Relate the incident of this cure noting: 


a. the attitude of the sick man as he besought the 
cure 


b. the words used in his prayer 

c. the action performed by our Lord 

d. the command given to the healed man by Jesus 
to observe the Jewish law according to Moses 

e. the behavior of the cured man 

f. the effect of this cure on the populace 
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26. Why did Jesus withdraw from the city and retire 
to lonely places after the cure of the leper? 


* * * * * 


CHAPTER Two 


A. Verses 1-12. Goodier, pages 172-181. 
A New Manifestation of Christ’s Spiritual Power 
1. What city seemed to be the missionary headquar- 
ters of our Lord? 
2. What happened when news of Christ’s return 
spread through the city? 

. How was the preaching of Christ interrupted dur- 
ing His stay at the house in Capharnaum? 

. When the man sick of the palsy appeared before 
our Lord, mercy and compassion revealed them- 
selves in Christ’s face. Every one expected that 
there would be an immediate cure. Instead of pro- 
nouncing words to effect a cure, what did Jesus 
say? 

5. How did the scribes and pharisees react? 

6. Quote the words our Lord used when He saw the 
consternation of the scribes and pharisees. 

7. After the cure, what did the newly healed man do? 


B. Verses 13-22. Goodier, pages 181-184. 
The Call of Levi 


8. What was Levi’s occupation? 
9. Quote the words of invitation used by Christ. 


10. How did Levi celebrate the great honor which 
had come to Him? 


11. By what other name is Levi known? 
12. Why were the scribes and pharisees shocked? 
13. When the scribes and pharisees wanted an ex- 


planation of our Lord’s presence among such 
guests, of whom did they inquire? 
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. How did our Savior help them out of the dilemma? 

. Give the words used by Christ when He explained 
the reason for the lack of fasting among His fol- 
lowers at this time. 


C. Verses 23-27. Goodier, pages 196-201. 
Christ’s Dominion Over All Days 


16. On the sabbath Jesus and His disciples took a walk 
to enjoy each other’s company. The men being 
hungry plucked some corn to eat. The scribes and 
pharisees saw this and wondered why our Lord 
would permit the disciples to violate the sabbath 
in this manner. When they questioned Jesus about 
this, what answer did He make? 


* * * * * 


CHAPTER THREE 
A. Verses 1-12. Goodier, pages 201-212. 
Jesus spent much time in the synagogue preaching and 


teaching. His exposition of the Scriptures was so clear 
and understandable, His manner so winning, His per- 
sonality so engaging, that the scribes and pharisees 
became exceedingly jealous. Furthermore, Jesus knew 
full well that the doctors were interested not in the 
spirit of the law but only in the observance of the letter 
of the law. They were uneasy when they realized the 
tremendous influence Christ exerted over the people 
and eagerly awaited an opportunity to trap Him. 
1. What cure did Christ perform in the synagogue? 
2. Why were the pharisees so interested in this cure, 
and how did they behave after it? 
3. Where did Christ go after this morning in the 
synagogue? 
. Quote the verses which give our Lord’s command 
about a ship, and state the reason for this order. 
. Who made acknowledgment at this time of the 
divinity of Christ? 
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B. Verses 13-19. Goodier, pages 213-217. 
The Call of the Twelve. 


6. 


Be 
8. 


9. 
10. 


Where did Christ make His choice of the twelve 
apostles? 

What powers were given to them? 

What significance is there in our Lord’s changing 
Simon’s name? 

What is the meaning of the term “Beanerges?” 
Name the twelve apostles. 


Verses 20-35. Goodier, pages 277-297. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


1S. 


16. 


What accusations against Christ were made by 
the scribes? 

Quote the verses in which Christ refuted His ene- 
mies. 

How was this discourse interrupted? 

What question did our Lord put to those around 
Him? 

Quote the verses in which Christ answers His own 
question. 

Reread pages 295, 296 and 297. 

What great tribute is paid by Christ to His Mother 
and, at the same time, to His apostles? 


* * * * * 


CHAPTER Four 


Read Goodier, page 297. 


In Chapter Four, there is noted a change in Christ’s way 
of preaching. Our Savior had a short period of rest in His 
mother’s company. Then He went to the seaside, where 
huge crowds awaited Him. 


1 


2. 
3. 
4. 


What did Jesus use for a pulpit? Why? 

Relate the parable of the sower. 

What was new about this method of preaching? 
Why did Christ choose this new method which 
made His doctrine more difficult to understand? 
Goodier, page 300, paragraph 2. 

Even the chosen disciples were perplexed as to 
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Christ’s meaning about the parable of the sower. 
They decided to wait until he was alone and then 
ask Him for an explanation. Jesus received them 
kindly and then spoke to them solemnly. What 
did He say that showed the apostles they were set 
apart from the crowd? 

6. Read Goodier, page 304, paragraph 3. 

Quote the verse which tells that the disciples are to 
have a clearer understanding of Christ’s preaching. 

We have come to a definite turning place in the life of 
our Lord. He has begun to prepare His disciples for their 
teaching and preaching career. Frequently, the chosen 
twelve stayed with Him after the multitude departed. 

7. What three types of persons did Christ tell His 
disciples they would find among their listeners? 
Reread page 304, paragraph 3. 

8. Quote the parable which suggests the growth of 
the Church, the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus was exceedingly tired. Much of His weariness 
was caused by the lack of faith among His own people. 
Goodier, page 302. Sorrow began to fill our Savior’s 
heart. He sensed the enmity of the pharisees and knew 
they were conspiring against Him. 

9. Goodier Chapter VI, page 312. 

Where did Jesus and the twelve go after this try- 
ing day? 

10. What happened while Jesus was asleep in the boat? 

11. Quote the words used by our Lord when He 
calmed the waters. What did He say to the 
apostles? 

12. Toward what town were they heading? 


* BS * * * 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Mark, verses 1-20. Goodier, page 317. 


13. After an all night voyage the boat arrived at 
Gerasa. When Jesus and the twelve landed, whom 
did they meet? 
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. What strange words did this person utter? 
. How did Jesus treat him? 
What did the unclean spirit request? 


. How did the swine behave? 


It is easy to understand the gratitude and affection 
the afflicted man felt toward our Lord after the 
cure. What did this man want to do after he was 
healed? 

Was his request granted? Quote the verses which 
give Jesus’ command to this stranger. 

The natives of Garasa were not Jews, but they 
had heard of the wonders of the famous Galilean. 
Why didn’t they want our Lord to stay with them? 
In what city did the healed man publish the news 
of his cure? 

. We have noticed how frequently Jesus cured those 
possessed by unclean spirits. Why should this type 
of miracle have increased the belief of the people 
in the divinity of Christ? 

Mark, 21. Goodier, pages 328-345. 

Our Lord returned to the ship. Multitudes again 
awaited him. Among the throng assembled on the 
shore was one of the rulers of the synagogue. Who 
was he, and what request did he make? 

. Quote the words that show the ruler’s faith in 
Christ. 

The plea of the ruler was heard. Our Lord started 
on His way to grant the request of Jairus. What 
delayed Jesus? Goodier page 327, paragraph 45. 
. Three things mark this new event different from 
any previous cure performed by our Lord. Tell 
what they were. Goodier, page 331. 

Quote the words which tell how pleased Jesus was 
with the manifestation of faith on the part of the 
sick woman. 


If the daughter of Jairus was so very ill and seemed 
to need immediate help, one might wonder why our 
Lord did not let the sick woman wait. How might 
this delay be explained? 
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Relate the incident which tells of the extraordinary 
cure later performed by Jesus. Read Goodier, 
pages 340-341. 


. Who were present in the house of Jairus when 


Jesus arrived? 


. Why did they object to our Savior’s entrance into 


the house? 


. Who was permitted to witness the miracle? 


Why were only a chosen few allowed at the bier 
of the child? 


. Quote the words our Lord addressed to the dead 


child. 


. What significance is there in the command given 


to the parents? 


. How did the people act after the miracle? 


* * * * * 


CHAPTER SIx 


Verses 1-13, 31-56. Goodier, pages 346-349. 


In this chapter we find one of the saddest experiences of 
our Lord, rejection by His own people in Nazareth. 

Jesus went into His own country, and His disciples fol- 
lowed Him. On the sabbath He began to teach in the syna- 
gogue. 

1. 


2, 


Quote the verses which tell how His doctrine was 
received. 

What words of our Lord suggest the futility of a 
prophet’s preaching in his own country. 


. Why would not Jesus perform miracles in Naza- 


reth? 


. What commands did our Lord give to His disciples? 
. An exceptional power was granted to the apostles, 


that of casting out unclean spirits and of healing 
the sick. Notice the first mention of the anointing 
with oil. What sacrament does that suggest to our 
minds? Goodier, page 354, paragraph 49. 


. John the Baptist had been beheaded. The disciples 


laid his body in a tomb. Then they returned to 
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their master and related all that they had done 
and taught. St. Mark, 31-36. 


. Our Lord and the disciples were weary. He sug- 


gested that they all go to a desert place and rest. 
They went into a ship, but the huge crowds flocked 
from all the towns and arrived at the resting place 
before them. 


. What feeling was uppermost in the heart of Jesus 


at this time? 


. Why did the disciples want the people to be sent 


away? 
Relate the miracle performed by Christ. 


. What great sacrament did this miracle prefigure? 


Our Savior was exceedingly tired, so tired that He 
dismissed even His disciples. What did He tell 
them to do? 


. When the crowds dispersed, where did Jesus go? 


What did He do? 


. The disciples had difficulty rowing the boat, for 


the wind was against them. Our Lord felt their 
need of Him. What did He do? 


. Why did they think he was an apparition? 


Goodier, page 391. 


. What comforting words did He say to them? 


Goodier, pages 395-396. 


. He entered the ship and the wind ceased. The 


disciples were astonished when they saw Him. 
Why were they troubled? 


. At last they came to the other shore in the land 


of Genezerath. People thronged where our Savior 
rested. They brought their sick to Him to heal. 
Then Jesus went from town to town. His heart 
must have been stirred by the great faith of so 
many persons. Quote verses 55 and 56. 


Papers to be written: 


Ei. 
2. 


A typical day in our Lord’s public life. 
The synagogue in a small Jewish town. 








College Religion 





THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF POPE PIUS XII ON 
“THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE IN THE 
MODERN WORLD” 


A Stupy EXERCISE 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


Chicago, Illinois 


Eprror’s Note: Instructors will find the following helpful either in deter- 
mining students’ familiarity with the first encyclical of the present Holy Father 
or in orientating students tor study of the same encyclical. The copy of Summi 
Pontificatus pub lished by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washin- 
ton, D. C., was used in the preparation of this material. We would like to call 
the attention of teachers to the detailed study outlines accompanying this edition 
of the encyclical, appropriate for use in college classes. 


Fill in the missing words. 


1. The consecration of mankind to Christ the King sets 
itself to restore and ennoble all__—~—~=~—>—>SES—CS—CS and 
promote its true 


2. Pope Pius XII sent forth the first encyclical of his 
pontificate for the feast of — — 
3. In this encyclical, as well as in the blessing he gave 
immediately after his election as Supreme Pontiff, Pope 
Pius XII speaks tenderly of those who do not belong 





to the ___________ bod yy of the Catholic Church. 
4. Pope Pius XII described the aim of his pontificate, “‘to 
one ._£_.£§__.__..... to the wath.” 


431 
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. The exposition and confutation of and 


netic iets must be made known before they 
can be healed. 


. The Holy Father said that in the fulfillment of his 
duty he would not be held back by: (1) 

ene (2) — 
(3) » (4) 











. At the head of the list of those conditions that lead to 
spiritual and moral bankruptcy are: (1) ——— ~~ 
ll tenancies 

. The radical and ultimate cause of the evils in modern 
society is the denial and rejection of a universal norm 
of _._____ for individual and social life as well as 
for ____. relations. 


. The denial of the fundamentals of morality had its 
origin in Europe in the abandonment of that Christian 
teaching of which the ___________ is the depository 
and exponent. 


. The progress of spiritual decay has been hastened by 
the overthrow of the central dogma of Christianity, the 


. Today, dissensions come not only from the surge of 
rebellious passion but also from a deep spiritual crisis 
which has overthrown the social principles of private 
en 

. The law of human wildeaitg and charity (dictated and 
imposed: (1) by our common origin and by the 
___________ of the rational nature in all men; (2) by 
the redeeming ____________ offered by Christ on the 
cross on behalf of sinful mankind) is denied by exces- 
OE Sica cctenenenaenal 

Despite their @liorence i in development, nations are not 
destined to break the ____ of the human race, but 
rather to enrich and embellish it. 

. This enrichment can be possible and efficacious only - 
when a mutual _____ and a lively sense oi — 
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3. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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unite all the sons of the same Father and all those re- 
deemed by the same Divine Blood. 


All who enter the Church, whatever be their origin or 


their speech, have equal ___________ as children in the 
House of the Lord. 


The consciousness of universal brotherhood does not 


interfere with the love of traditions or the glories of 
one’s ___ 


Christianity teaches that in the exercise of —--_ ~~~ 
we must yield the place of honor in our affections and 
good works to those who are bound to us by special ties. 


Legitimate and well ordered love of one’s native coun- 
try should not make us close our eyes to the —____ 
embracing nature of Christian — —__ 

The law of universal charity alone can commen 
peace by extinguishing ___________ and by softening 
____________ and dissensions between nations. 

Those ideas which divorce civil authority from every 
kind of dependence upon the _________ are perni- 
cious to the well being of the nations and to the pros- 
perity of human society. 

Once the authority of God and the sway of his law are 
denied, the civi! authority, as an inevitable result, tends 
to attribute to itself that absolute autonomy which be- 
longs exclusively to the ’ 

Civil sovereignty should regulate _-___ life after 
the dictates of an order that is changeless in its universal 
principles; it should facilitate the attainment in the 
temporal order, by individuals, of physical, intellectual 
and moral perfection; and should aid them to reach 
| 

OO ee | 
State to control, aid and direct the private and indi- 
vidual activities of national life that they converge 
harmoniously toward the common good. 

This good should be defined according to the 
development and natural ________ of man. 
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To consider the State as something ultimate to which 
everything else should be ___________-_ and directed, 
cannot fail to harm the true and lasting prosperity of 


Man and the family are by nature anterior to the 


The __________ is the primary and essential cell of 
society. 

laid by God on parents to provide for 
the material and spiritual good of their offspring and to 
procure for them a suitable training saturated with the 
true spirit of religion, cannot be wrested from them 
without grave violation of their _— 


The formation of youth should aim at preparation to 
fulfill with intelligence and pride those offices of a noble 
patriotism which give to one’s earthly fatherland all 
due measure of Gliatiahetahhy tceanceibiegs __, and 
service. 


An education which forgets or deliberately neglects to 
direct the eyes and hearts of youth to the heavenly 
country would be an ____________ to youth, an injus- 
tice against the Christian ~~~. 

The idea which credits the State with unlimited 
______________ is not only harmful to the internal life 
of nations, but it injures the life between _ ole 
It breaks the ___________ off supranational life, leads 
to the violation of others’ —_— and impedes 


agreement and ____________ intercourse. 

The indispensable presupposition of all peaceful inter- 

course between nations is ____-_____ trust. 

The sword can impose conditions of __________, but 

it does not create _-_ SE 

The new order of the world, of national and interna- 

tional life, must rest on the solid foundation of 
tater citanatiats ation aI as 


If it is to have any effect, the re-education of maekind 
must be, above all things, _..__._-__~__ and ___ 








36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
‘. 
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The preaching of the _________ and the endeavor to 
implant its precepts solidly in mind and conscience, is 
the most noble and fruitful work for peace. 
The collaboration of the __________ in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy shows possibilities of development 
which justify the brightest hopes. 
This apostolic work, carried out according to the mind 
of the Church, consecrates the layman as a kind of 
——— 
It is the spirit of the __________ that exercises the 
most powerful influence on that of the rising generation. 
There is no opposition between the laws that govern the 
life of _______ Christians and the postulates of a 
genuine humane humanitarianism, but rather unity and 
mutual support. 
The Church spreads its maternal arms towards this 
world not to dominate but to ———-___ 
The Church does not claim to take the an of other 
legitimate authorities in their proper spheres, but offers 
them her help after the example of her ————————. 
who “went about doing good.” 
The Church preaches and inculcates ________. and 
for earthly authority. 
Christ alone is the “corner stone” on which man and 
society can find __.____ and __ 
Any building which has not been founded nlidhe-o on the 
teaching of _______ rests on shifting sands and is 
destined to perish miserably. 
He who remains firm in his faith and strong at heart 
knows that Christ the King is never so near as in the 
hour of trial which is the hour for —_— 








KEY 
human society, welfare 
Christ the King 
visible 
testimony 
errors, human faults 
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(1) earthly consideration, (2) mistrust or opposition, (3) re- 
buffs or lack of appreciation of his words, (4) by fear of mis- 
conceptions and misinterpretations 


(1) the efforts of those who would dethrone Christ; (2) the 
abandonment of the law of truth and of the law of love 


morality, international 
Chair of Peter 

. divinity of the Savior 
morality 

equality, sacrifice, nationalism 
unity 

love, charity 

rights 

fatherland 

charity 

all, charity 


. hatred, envies 


Supreme Being 
Supreme Maker 
social, supernatural 
prerogative, function 
harmonious, perfection 
subordinated, nations 
State 

family 

obligation, rights 

love, self-devotion 
injustice, family 
authority, peoples, unity, rights, peaceful 
mutual 

peace, peace 

natural law, divine revelation 
spiritual, religious 
Gospel 

laity 

minister 

family 

faithful 

serve 

Divine Founder 

. Obedience, respect 
stability, salvation 
Christ 

fidelity 











Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE PLACE OF THE TEACHING SISTERS IN THE 
CONFRATERNITY* 





MOST REVEREND SAMUEL A. STRITCH, D.D. 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Would it be an exaggeration to say that a fondness for 
theorizing and building up ambitious plans for the solution 
of grave social problems without previous accurate fact- 
finding is an American failing? It seems to me that the his- 
torian of the future will find it well-nigh impossible to recon- 
cile the accurate fact-finding of our engineers and scientists 
with the loose attitude of our students of social problems 
towards the need of exact facts. Sometimes we have con- 
tented ourselves with a certain callousness towards dis- 
agreeable social facts and delighted in the false security of 
not having the problems which torment other peoples. More 
generally we have resolutely and praiseworthily faced our 
problems, made much ado about them, set ourselves to solve 
them, all without ever troubling ourselves clearly and accu- 
rately to define them. The result has been that there has 
been a fatal unreality about our efforts at progress which 
started with abundant good will and a great deal of vague 
thinking. Our Holy Father in his first encyclical letter 
writes: “This duty, i.e., ‘to give testimony to the truth,’ 





* This paper was persented by Archbishop Stritch in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the 
Fifth National Catechtical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
November, 1939. 
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necessarily entails the exposition and confutation of errors 
and human faults, for these must be known before it is pos- 
sible to tend and to heal them.” Here we have stated tersely 
a great truth; you must know accurately a problem before 
you can solve it. If we devoted half as much time to accurate 
fact-finding on social problems as we do to theorizing on 
them our progress would be outstanding. 


It would be pleasing if we were able to say that we, 
Catholics, in the solution of grave pastoral problems have 
always started with exhaustive fact-finding. Unfortunately, 
this is not true. Here in the United States we have inde- 
scribably poor statistics on our pastoral problems. We list 
them and expatiate on them, but, unfortunately, we do not 
know them. Vague, inaccurate knowledge is not really a 
working knowledge and leads to confusions and half-meas- 
ures. It would surprise the average Catholic if he measured 
his acquaintance with common pastoral problems with estab- 
lished facts. I recall some years ago visiting in a crowded 
district of one of our large midwestern industrial cities a new 
parish school and hearing the pastor, who was above all a 
realist, remark that at best the new school, which had ex- 
hausted the economic capacity of the parish, would take care 
of forty per cent of the Catholic children in the parish. I 
was young at the time and much impressed with imposing 
institutions, and I thought that he was indulging in a tired 
man’s pessimism. We look at our crowded churches and our 
commodious institutions and fondly think that all is well in 
Israel. 


Now it seems to me that there is no pressing problem 
confronting pastors today which is so vaguely known as that 
of our spiritually underprivileged children, that is, our chil- 
dren who are spiritually starving for religious instruction. 
We talk very much about this problem; very many realize 
that it is a grave, urgent problem, but accurate knowledge 
of it is rare. Our best efforts at solving it are partly frus- 
trated by our lack of an accurate knowledge of its length 
and breadth and thickness. We need fact-finding, accurate 
fact-finding, on this problem. The results will be unpleasant 
and jolt the complacency of even good men, but the facts 
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are necessary, and without them the Confraternity of Chris- 
tion Doctrine is more of a pious gesture than an effective 
means to remedy a sorry condition. How often do we see 
in a parish the Confraternity erected and ministering to a 
group of children without reaching out to a considerable 
fraction of the spiritually starving children in the parish. 


Some two years ago, the Bishop of a large diocese in the 
midwest called together a number of the pastors of parishes 
in his episcopal city, a typical midwestern industrial center, 
and asked them to join with him in a campaign of fact- 
finding on pressing pastoral problems. The thought was to 
select a number of typical parishes, staffed and equipped, 
and to engage seriously and indefatigably over a long period 
in discovering the actual facts on these problems. Religious 
women were engaged and put to work in all these parishes 
under the supervision of the pastors. They were required 
to make daily reports, weekly summaries, and a very de- 
tailed yearly statement on their work. The pastors insisted 
on the greatest accuracy, and reports were checked and re- 
checked. After two years of hard work it is reasonably sure 
that the facts in these parishes have been uncovered. As 
they are typical city parishes of industrial centers we are 
justified in suspecting that the condition in other like par- 
ishes is not greatly different. To show you the result of this 
fact-finding I am going to give you a summary of the reports 
of this month of two of these parishes: 

1. We shall call the first parish St. Mary’s, but that is 
not the name. It is a large parish with a beautiful church, 
a fine modern school, a parish hall with a gymnasium and 
the other usual parish buildings. A zealous, learned, pious 
pastor, with three assistant priests, ministers to the parish. 
I may say that for years, in this city, this pastor has been 
recognized by his fellow priests for his outstanding pastoral 
work. 

Two years ago, the pastor of this parish made the follow- 
ing report to the Bishop: 

Families 


Rit ile ak oie Satta 5000 
ee Oe OO. dk swe vesaeeveceecees 1050 
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Instructions for children not attending Catholic schools 
well attended. 


Compare this report with the following, made to the 
Bishop several weeks ago: 


RN oe a i hs ie a csc beck ahie oe 3478 
RE, Geta beea eek ban pwd ays Ma wearee 12597 
Children in Catholic schools.............. 1250 
Children in public grade schools.......... 646 
Youth in public high schools............. 480 


2. Let me give you another specimen of fact-finding. In 
another typical parish of the same city, two years ago, the 
zeaJous pastor made the following report: 


EE, bh ptubak cack sas en aes Oke we 1234 
NY ti aaa iia Dette orerain dosha Aleks 5320 
Children in Catholic grade school.......... 650 
Youth in Catholic high school............. 200 
Compare this with the following, his latest report: 
NE Si atte a ae die pawns nace d ts 1476 
NY dab eae ek crib eee ah babe a ade de 5445 
Children in Catholic grade school.......... 685 
Youth in Catholic high school............. 225 


Children of public school attending religious 


RN MED sks ck cccowencceenen 185 
Children in public grade schools........... 475 
Youth in public high school............... 310 


Now to show that the facts uncovered in this fact-finding 
do not reflect a local condition, let me add a summary of a 
similar work done by Sisters in the Episcopal City of an- 
other large midwestern diocese somewhat smaller than the 
one referred to above, in which the population is rather 
homogeneous and not largely engaged in mass production 
industries. In giving this summary, I shall present only the 
facts pertinent to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. In 
this city, extraordinary efforts to gather all Catholic chil- 
dren into Catholic schools, including the erection of a sys- 
tem of free Catholic high schools, have been made over a 
long period of years. The Sisters brought to light that 3934 
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Catholic children were in public grade schools and 3519 
Catholic youth in public high schools. 


Experience teaches that Sisters do this fact-finding better 
than others. They more easily gain entrance into the homes 
of careless Catholics and win their confidence. Their reli- 
gious consecration inspires them to do thoroughly this ardu- 
ous work. Time permits their visiting and revisiting all the 
families. It seems to me that in this fact-finding the Sister 


has a principal place in the work of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 


It is a truism that teaching is as good as the teacher. Now, 
we have happily rid ourselves of the notion that teacher- 
training must consist principally in inculcating methods. 
Much damage has been done by teachers who know how 
to teach but are imperfectly informed on what to teach. 
Today, leading authorities frown on the mere normal school 
and demand teachers’ colleges and opportunities to do gradu- 
ate work for teachers. The teaching of pedagogy and special 
methods is not to be neglected, and a broad cultural educa- 
tion, with emphasis on appointed subjects, is demanded. 


The teacher-training problem for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine is grave. Volunteer lay catechists are 
engaged. Pious intentions and abundant good will will not 
make an efficient teacher. The Holy See has taken cogni- 
zance of the gravity of this problem and prescribed that lay 
catechists must be approved and authorized by the Ordi- 
nary. Anybody familiar with the work of the Confraternity 
knows the peculiar difficulties which confront the lay cate- 
chist. The class period is short and comes at weekly inter- 
vals. The pupils are sacrificing their playtime. Sanctions 
ordinary in schools are ineffective. The lessons must be 
carefully planned. The doctrine must be attractively pre- 
sented. Spiritual motivation in the pupils must be awakened 
and sustained. The teacher, to do the work well, must be 
exceptionally well-trained in content matter and methods. 
In this training we should use the teaching Sister. She is 
particularly well qualified to supplement and complement 
the work of the priest in training lay catechists. 
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We have a debt to our lay catechists which we must dis- 
charge, and they must satisfy their special obligation to the 
Church. We must see to it that opportunity is given them to 
grow in their faith and they must build themselves into lay 
leaders who will give generously with their intellects to the 
Church. Both these obligations demand for them some 
sort of opportunities for advanced education in religion. An 
experiment in this field, with which I am familiar, is prom- 
ising. Under the supervision of a Bishop, the priests and 
the Sisters of the faculty of a very excellent Catholic women’s 
college are giving evening courses in religion to the lay cate- 
chists of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. These 
courses are distinctly graduate courses and are directed to- 
wards giving a deeper knowledge of the Church and training 
the students to think with the Church on religious-social 
questions. Some questions of philosophy are treated, points 
of apologetics are explained, topics from Church history are 
discussed, dogmas are more fully taught, the riches of the 
Liturgy are examined, Christian morals in their social bear- 
ings are investigated, the encyclicals are studied. There is 
a founded hope that from these courses there will come really 
trained Catholic lay leaders. 

I have tried to point out a few examples of outstanding 
work of our Sisters in the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. It seems to me that, as we face squarely in the future 
the largeness and the urgency of the problem of our spir- 
itually underfed children and youth and reenforce our 
efforts to succor them, we shall ask our Sisters to give us 
needed assistance. When the story of the triumphs of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the United States 
will be told, the almost heroic part of our Sisters will not 
be left unsung. 


PLACE THE STUDENT IN THE CENTER 
Roger W. Babson in his book on “Storing Up Triple Reserves” 
declared, “the need of the hour is not more railroads or more 
steamships, not more farms or more factories, not more banks or 
more stores, but more power of selective discernment between what 
is truly valuable and what is not.” 
3y Charles A. Anderson, “Place the Student in the Center,” 
Christian Education, Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (October, 1939), 
pp. 31-32. 











TRAINING FOR CONDUCT AND RELIGIOUS 
PRACTICE* 





REVEREND JOSEPH H. OSTDIEK 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Religion in its vital sense is identical with the living faith 
described in the second chapter of the Epistle of St. James. 
It is a life in union with the Maker. It is a complexus of 
knowledge, belief, volition, feeling and action, accompanied 
by the grace of God. It is not an exposition of the truths, 
commandments and sacraments or a course of study that 
covers everything from doctrine to hymns and poems but a 
virtue whose exercise transforms the child of the flesh into 
the child of God. 


It is important to note that real religion is life, and life is 
action. As St. James writes, “Be ye doers of the word and 
not hearers only.”* Now religious action may be internal, 
such as assent, thought, judgment, love or mental prayer; 
or it may be external, such as a profession of faith, an appli- 
cation of the commandments or a reception of the sacra- 
ments. The former makes us like unto Christ in mind and 
heart, the latter makes us like unto Him in outward be- 
havior. In short, practical religion is nothing else than a 
process that makes our lives one with our Divine Model in 
thought, in love and in action. Thus it realizes the mission 
of the Master who proclaimed, “I come that they may have 
life and have it more abundantly.’” 

It is the essential purpose of the program in religion to 





* This paper was presented by Father Ostdiek in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the 
Fifth National Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, November 6, 1939, at a meeting entitled “Religious Instruction through 
the Religious Vacation School Manuals.” 

*St. James, I :22. 

7 St. John, X :10. 
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beget and nurture religious life. Training in religion is not 
an information-subject like history, or a skill-producing pro- 
cedure like computational arithmetic. It is a life-building 
process. It plants, waters, cultivates and tends. Its ideal 
product is another Christ. Therefore, all items and activities 
in the course of study that do not positively serve this pur- 
pose might just as well be eliminated. This basic aim is the 
criterion or measure by which all materials, methods and 
procedures are to be evaluated. 


MORE THAN KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


There is grave danger that teachers may be satisfied with 
something less than the attainment of the conduct aims. 
Nowadays many stake their success on a workbook which 
is, indeed, a splendid device. But often it becomes an end 
rather than a means in the religion program. Others still 
cling to the catechism as a sole instrument of instruction. 
It has merit as an accurate summary of Christian doctrine, 
but it was never intended to be utilized in teaching so much 
as in testing. At best the catechism can be used to attain 
but little more than the knowledge aims. And it is a moot 
question whether knowledge has much magic power of flow- 
ing into action. Not long ago I heard an old pastor who 
had always insisted on memorizing the exact words of the 
catechism state that he had modified his position. He now 
subscribes to the view expressed at the Catechetical Con- 
gress in St. Louis that “there is more hope for the salvation 
of one who has come to know and love Christ than for one 
who has acquired a complete but dry knowledge of all the 
answers in the Catechism even in their application to life.” 

In order that all the aims in religious instruction may be 
achieved, the Religious Vacation School Manual presents a 
program that includes picture study, sacred stories, Chris- 
tian doctrine, liturgy, conduct and religious practice. The 
foundation for religious living has to be laid in the study 
of Christian doctrine where the truths and principles are 
presented through picture, story, illustration and explana- 
tion. Meanings, reasons and motives have to be brought out 
so that the pupils will be convinced of the truths and pre- 
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pared to make them standards of conduct. While sincere 
convictions form a solid basis for Christian life, something 
more is needed to make them springs of human conduct. 
They have to take on the aspect of something good, valuable 
and desirable, and thus translated into ideals that will appeal 
and inspire. Then they will throw the will and emotional 
powers into gear and lead to action. Truths, traits and prin- 
ciples will become dynamic forces when clothed with flesh 
and bone as found in the lives of those we have come to know, 
love and admire. As ideals and values they will, with the 
grace of God, lead to the performance of religious acts be- 
cause of their charm and worth. Such acts when frequently 
repeated will easily evolve into volitional habits based on 
reason and motives, habits which will function even when 
supervision and compulsion are removed. 


RECEPTION OF COMMUNION 


To illustrate all this theory let us consider the practice of 
receiving Communion on the nine first Fridays in honor of 
the Sacred Heart, as recommended in the third week of the 
third grade in the Religious Vacation School Manual. The 
foundation for this devotion has to be laid by building up 
in the mind understanding and conviction. For this purpose 
pictures, stories, illustrations and explanations must be 
utilized to show the meaning, the value and the blessing of 
receiving the Body and Blood of Christ. In order to arouse 
the pupils to action, an appeal has to be made to the will, 
the instincts and emotions. All the devices used in bringing 
out the meaning and value of Communion, whether they be 
pictures, stories, illustrations and explanations must be 
to set up favorable attitudes. Certain observations are 
bound to have a dynamic effect. For example, the child 
likes tasty food, but in Communion he eats the Bread of 
Angels. He yearns to rest in the arms of his father or mother, 
but in Communion he reclines on the bosom of Jesus. He 
likes to get nice presents from his parents and friends, but 
in Communion he receives the most wonderful gift within 
the bounty of God. These comparisons which touch the 
heart as well as the mind can be multiplied endlessly. Finally, 
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the whole lesson can be consummated and sealed by an 
elucidation of that important answer in the catechism which 
gives the six reasons why our Lord instituted the Holy 
Eucharist. 


THE FIRST FRIDAY 


But we are aiming to prevail upon the pupils to make the 
nine first Fridays. This means that the reception of Com- 
munion has to be connected with the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart which was spread by St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. 
Nowadays thousands of children are going to Communion 
on the first Fridays who know little, if anything, about this 
saint and the devotion for which she is responsible. In these 
cases the beautiful practice has no particular significance 
and tends to degenerate into a thoughtless mechanical rou- 
tine. The New Catholic Dictionary states (p. 593) that “in 
visions Christ made known to St. Margaret Mary Alacoque 
that she was to be the apostle of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, charging her to reveal to mankind the favors 
of those practicing it and inspiring her to establish the Holy 
Hour and the custom of receiving Communion on the first 
Friday of each month.” Naturally then, the practice of 
making the nine First Fridays should be evolved from a 
study of the devotion to the Sacred Heart and the life of 
St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. To reveal the meaning and 
value of this devotion stress should be placed upon the 
wondrous promise that the grace of a happy death awaits 
those who receive Holy Communion with proper dispositions 
on nine consecutive first Fridays. This gives the devotion 
its true significance and makes it a dynamic force or ideal 
which will influence conduct. 


AIDS TO ATTENDANCE 


In connection with this lesson pupils should be reminded 
how to receive Communion. This is an external art which 
is mastered by repetition. The principle “we learn to do 
by doing” applies to this type of learning. The teacher 
should warn the pupils against the extremes of snapping 
for the Consecrated Particle or keeping the chin down and 
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the lips almost closed when receiving the Sacred Host. Either 
of these contortions is apt to give the priest heart failure. 
I know of an old pastor who always taught the candidates for 
First Communion that when they receive they should open 
their mouths like the nestlings begging for a bit of food from 
the mother bird. 

To encourage regular attendance many devices can, of 
course, be used. But the nobler means based upon reason 
and motives are to be preferred to the promise of a prize 
or the threat of a punishment. Some say that a material 
award for hearing Mass or receiving Communion is little 
short of an insult to our Lord. Yet pastors and teachers who 
have to face grim realities and deal with all kinds of chil- 
dren insist that definite and, sometimes, even stern measures 
are necessary to get results. Surely there can be little objec- 
tion to checking attendance in church or asking pupils in 
class whether they received Communion. In dealing with 
third grade pupils who are said to be in the “rebel period” 
and, therefore, hard to handle, an appeal to the parents for 
cooperation may be a requisite for success. Yet it is likely 
that the desired practice will more easily be secured through 
sympathetic counsel, individual treatment and _ building 
ideals than through the vigorous exercise of authority. 


WHY A CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
IN EVERY PARISH? 

We must not limit our notion of catechetics to a mere inculcation 
of a knowledge of Christian Doctrine. Such would be a sorry mis- 
take. In a few brief sentences Pope Pius X describes for us the end 
and the method of catechetics: “The task of the catechist is to take 
up one or other of the truths of faith or Christian precept and 
explain it in all its parts ; and, as the scope of his instruction is always 
directed to amendment of life, he should institute a comparison be- 
tween what is required of us by our Lord and our actual conduct. 
He should therefore make use of examples skilfully selected from 
Holy Scripture, church history and the lives of the saints, using 
persuasian with his hearers, and pointing out to them how they are 
to shape their conduct. He should conclude with an efficacious 
exhortation, in order that they may be moved to shun and avoid 
vice and to practise virtue.” 

By The Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., at The Mil- 
waukee Provincial Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, La Crosse, Wisconsin, April 27-29, 1939. 











New Books in Review 


Church History Through Biography. Eighteen Study 
Units With Aids for Discussion. For Catholic Students Who 
Attend Secular High Schools. Washington, D. C.: The 
National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
1939. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. v+175. 
Price 50c (plus postage). 


This JoURNAL has always taken the position that Church 
History is a religious education subject only when it is pre- 
sented in such a way that the learner will grow in love for 
the Church and for the teachings of the Church. The eight- 
een biographies presented in this volume achieve this pur- 
pose. The discussion aids at the close of each biography 
guide the student to organize his learning in terms of the 
objectives of the course. While this material was prepared 
for use in Religion classes of public high school students, it 
can also be used in Catholic high schools. The following are 
the biographies presented: Saint Irenaeus, Constantine the 
Great, Saint Augustine, Saint Benedict, Saint Gregory the 
Great, Charlemagne, Otto the Great, Pope Saint Gregory 
ViI—Hildebrand, Saint Bernard, Saint Francis of Assisi, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Saint Catherine of Siena, Queen 
Isabella of Spain, Saint Thomas More, Saint Charles Bor- 
romeo, Saint Vincent De Paul, Archbishop John Carroll, 
Pope Leo XIII. 


Saints Who Spoke English. By Joan Windham. Illus- 
trated by E. Benedict Davies. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1939. Pp. 147. Price $1.75. 
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Again it is our privilege to announce a new book of saints 
by Joan Windham. The book is in the same style as Six 
o’Clock Saints. Those who liked the stories of saints pre- 
sented by Miss Windham in Six 0’Clock Saints, More Saints 
for Six o’Clock and Saints by Request will like this volume 
also. The life stories presented can be read to children of 
the primary grades, and boys and girls of the intermediate 
and upper grades will find in the author’s selection of content 
satisfaction, interest, and inspiration also. 


Catechetical Games and Plays. By Rev. Joseph B. Col- 
lins, S.S. St. Paul, Minn.: Catechetical Guild, 1939. Pp. 64. 
Price 50c; 3 copies for $1.25; 6 copies for $2.25. 


Libraries for Religion teachers and many individual 
teachers will desire a copy of this booklet. The games sug- 
gested, the notes on dramatization, and six short plays, all 
will commend themselves to teachers of Religion. 


Virtue and Vice. Catholic Dogma and Christian Living. 
The Precepts of the Church.—Prayer.—Virtue—The Evan- 
gelical Counsel.—Natural and Supernatural Wedlock.— 
Occasional Sermons. By the Rev. Clement H. Crock. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1939. Pp. 312. List price 
$2.75. 


In this volume Father Crock brings to a conclusion his 
program to provide discourses on all the topics mentioned 
in the Papal Program of Catechetical Instructions by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council prescribed for all the 
parish churches in the world in 1935. In The Command- 
ments in Sermons Father Crock treated fully of the Deca- 
logue and Sin; The Apostles’ Creed dealt with the Symbol 
and the Four Last Things; the title of Grace and the Sacra- 
ments is self-explanatory. 
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In his Introduction to the present volume the author 
States: 

The present volume emphasizes rather the sweeter things of life. 
Complying with the wishes expressed in the Encyclical on Preaching 
given to the world in 1935 by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, of happy 
memory, we have endeavored to show that the Precepts of the 
Church are not intended to work hardship on anyone. Instead, they 
are rather aids in the proper interpretation of the Commandments of 
God. The treatise on prayer, the Our Father and the Hail Mary, 
should be consoling to every devout Christian. Then, the sweet fruits 
of Christian manhood and womanhood are strongly set forth in the 
treatise on the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, and on 
the moral virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance ; the 
heights of spiritual perfection are attained through the evangelical 
counsels of poverty, chastity and obedience. 


You'd Better Come Quietly. Three Sketches, Some Out- 
lines and Additional Notes. By Leonard Feeney, S.J. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1939. Pp. 220. Price $2.00. 


To those who know the author’s book Fish on Friday no 
further introduction is needed than to say this is another 
volume by Father Feeney. To those unfamiliar with Fish 
on Friday may we say that an associate editor of America 
gives in You'd Better Come Quietly a series of informal 
essays, grouped as sketches, outlines and notes. We can 
think of no reader of this JouRNAL who will not enjoy them. 
Moreover, teachers of Religion will find in the essays dealing 
with doctrine a technique of presentation refreshingly dif- 
ferent from text book exposition. 


Blockade Runner. A Tale of Adventure Aboard the 
Robert E. Lee. By H. J. Heagney. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1939. Pp. 187. Price $1.50. 


Youth and adults will be interested in this life of John 
Bannister Tabb, the poet-priest. It is a story of the Civil 
War and John Tabb’s life on the famous blockade runner— 
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“The Robert E. Lee.” Well-known events and famous per- 
sonages appear in this biography of one who found the theme 
of many of his beautiful poems in the mysteries of faith. 


Mary’s Garden of Roses. By The Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1939. Pp. 239. Price 
$2.00. 


This volume offers narrative and meditation material on 
the Rosary, its history and mysteries. Twenty-three pages 
of introduction are given to a pleasing and interesting pres- 
entation of the history of the rosary. The material in the 
rest of the volume is presented under the titles of the fifteen 
mysteries. 


Blavatsky, Besant and Co. The Story of a Great Anti- 
Christian Fraud. By T. M. Francis. With a Preface by 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. St. Paul, Minn.: Library Service 
Guild, 1939. Pp. 111. Price 75c. 


The author’s purpose in this volume is to expose the fraud 
of the Theosophical movement. He examines the works and 
deeds of the founder, dips into the affairs of the Society after 
her death, comments on a few of the many extraordinary 
Theosophical tenets supposed to replace the Christian reli- 
gion, and concludes with a chapter on Theosophy versus 
Christianity. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


CONTENT OF RELIGION COURSES 


In September, 1939, this JouRNAL was honored with one 
of the most thought provoking articles that has ever appeared 
in its pages, “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,” by 
Very Reverend John M. Cooper of the Catholic University. 
In this article the author gave several pages to consideration 
of the content of Religion courses. His article in the current 
issue of the JouRNAL, entitled “‘Presenting the Doctrine of 
the Incarnation,” is a concrete illustration of the problem. 
We are doing something unusual in making the following 
lengthy quotation from Monsignor Cooper’s article in our 
September number. We believe, however, our readers would 
like to see it in this isolated form, particularly looking for- 


ward to their examination of the article by Monsignor Cooper 
in this issue of the JOURNAL: ; 


Sometimes, when content of religion courses is being discussed, 
items are included on the general ground that these are things “an 
educated Catholic should be expected to know.” Such a “principle” 
is of course no principle at all, but sheer tautology. It leaves un- 
answered the question: What, in view of the objectives of Catholic 
religious education, should an educated Catholic know, and why? 

Again we have the vote-taking method of determining content. So 
many people think such and such an item should be included ; there- 
fore it should be included. Such polls give an interesting insight into 
what people think should be included, but not necessarily into what 
should on grounds of evidence, reason, and principle be included. 
“Fifty thousand I'renchmen” are not necessarily right. 


* Rev. John M. Cooper, “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,” pp. 58-62, 
Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 1 (September, 1939). 
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As a beginning, or as a basis, for criticism, a brief discussion and 
formulation of principles of content-choice are here tentatively 
offered. The field is almost a virgin one. No pretense can be made 
to thoroughness or finality. 


It appears clear that content of religion courses should be chosen 
in view of the objectives of religious education. It appears equally 
clear that the primary objective of Catholic religious education is to 
train our children to lead Christ-like lives, to love God and man 
faithfully and unselfishly. It clearly follows, therefore, that from 
out of the vast field of Catholic religious knowledge and information 
—as enormously condensed and summarized in, for example, the 
seventeen great tomes of the Catholic Encyclopedia—such content 
should be chosen as best helps Catholic students to live Catholic lives. 
This may consequently be proposed as our basic positive principle of 
choice of content. 

The correlate of this basic positive principle is the basic negative 
one: in view of the pressing limitations of time and of pupil capacity, 
other content has to be relentlessly barred out or at best given the 
most marginal of marginal treatments. If individual pupils be inter- 
ested in this or that non-essential aspect of religious knowledge, they 
may be encouraged to pursue it on their own. But it has no place in 
curriculum content. And, incidentally, we religion teachers have 
to examine our pedagogical consciences scrupulously lest we take up 
the time of our classes with our own perfectly legitimate, and perhaps 
fascinating, religious hobbies, liturgical, historical, or other,—which 
may interest the class but which do not appreciably of themselves 
or proportionately help its members to love God and man better. 


The actual living of a way of life comes about from the combina- 
tion of three factors: the presence of an admitted ideal, the motives 
for striving after it, and the means for attaining it. A religion content 
chosen in view of the major objective of Catholic living must conse- 
quently give major attention to the effective inculcating of three 
things: the Catholic ideal of life, that is, Catholic moral teaching 
and the grounds for admitting it; the motives for living up to that 
ideal, that is, Catholic dogmatic teaching; and the means and helps 
towards living the ideal, that is, Catholic teaching regarding grace, 
prayer, Mass, and the sacraments. 

The moral teaching should emphasize, among other things, the 
positive virtues rather than sins, should give due attention to charity 
and the works of mercy instead of confining itself to justice and the 
commandments, and should develop in due measure the broader 
social and civic implications of love of neighbor instead of limiting 
treatment to the purely personal aspects thereof. The dogmatic 
teaching should single out for intensive and full treatment those 
dogmas and related truths, such as the Gospel accounts of the birth, 
life, character, and death of Christ that have a motivating force in 
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Catholic living, and may and should rigidly exclude or at best barely 
touch upon a great many dogmatic definitions that have had and 
have a defensive rather than an educative, motivating purpose. The 
sacramental teaching should, of course, explain fully the Mass,, the 
sacraments, and prayer, with particular emphasis on the practical 
ways and means of utilizing these to the fullest in living up to the 
ideal of Catholic life. 


These three elements,—moral, dogmatic, and sacramental,— 
should, we believe, for the reasons above given, be the basic content 
in the school curriculum on all levels and in the prospective teacher’s 
program of study. These are so to speak the “must legislation” of 
the program. The secondary elements may be classified as of five 
types: Biblical, liturgical (in the narrower sense of ritual or cere- 
monial), apologetic, ascetic (the simpler technique of spiritual guid- 
ance, not the higher asceticism), and Church history. 


If it be agreed that, in view of our objective, moral, dogmatic and 
sacramental teaching should be the basic elements, and that the other 
elements listed are secondary, just what proportional amount of time 
should be devoted to the basic and secondary elements respectively 
in the prospective teacher curriculum and in the curriculum for our 
schools themselves? The basic objective of our religious education 
would certainly suggest strongly that by far the greater amount of 
time be devoted to imparting a thorough knowledge of the basic ele- 
ments, with only minor emphasis on the secondary ones. If we scale 
the whole curriculum as made up of 100 units of content, it would 
appear reasonable to allot about 75 units to the basic elements, thus 
allowing about 25 units for the five secondary types of content. This 
would mean approximately 25 units each to moral, dogma, and sacra- 
ments, or, perhaps better, in view of the very live interest of our 
children in practical ethical problems, about 35 units to moral, 20 to 
dogma, and 20 to sacraments. The rough scaling of 25 units for the 
five secondary elements would permit the allotment of about 5 units 
to each of these five elements. 


This does not mean of course that there should be eight separate 
courses, three longer primary ones and five shorter secondary ones. 
Most of the liturgical information can best be given incidentally to 
the treatment of the sacraments. Most of the ascetic counsel is best 
given in connection with the treatment of moral and sacraments. 
Most of the necessary biblical content is easily imparted in connec- 
tion with dogma. The Gospel account of the life of Christ calls for 
greatest emphasis both in the dogma courses and concurrently in all 
others. Most of the apologetic material is handled best in connection 
partly with dogma and perhaps even more so in connection with 
moral. As for Church History, in itself and especially as commonly 
taught, with its relatively remote bearing on the lives of the students, 
the plan under which a whole semester or even a whole vear of our 
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pitifully crowded and time-limited religion courses is devoted thereto 
looks at best like an egregious overweighting, an allotment of about 
three to five times as much attention to it as, in the light of our reli- 
gion objectives, should be allotted in the religion curriculum proper. 
There are a good many things in Church history that can well be used 
as illustrative material in connection with the courses on moral and 
dogma, a good deal drawn particularly from the lives of the saints. 
But for the reasons above given and for other reasons, a great many 
of us feel that Church history belongs in the history curriculum or 
department, not in that of religion. 

But apart from somewhat controversial details, such as this last, 
there can be no reasonable difference of judgment, in view of the 
primary objective of Catholic religious education, that by far the 
major attention and time-allotment, both in our school curriculum 
and in our teacher-training curriculum, should be upon those things 
in Catholic teaching that immediately and directly concern Catholic 
living: namely, the ideal, or moral; the motives, or dogmas; the 
means, or prayer, Mass, and the sacraments. To give, for instance, 
twenty-five, thirty-three, or fifty per cent of the time allotted for 
religion to explaining liturgical minutiae, or to expounding tradi- 
tional apologetics, or to reviewing the checkered fortunes of the 
children of Israel, or the almost equally checkered fortunes of good, 
bad, and indifferent Catholic leaders and laity, seems to many of us 
teachers of religion a grave distortion of emphasis, a gross failure 
to put first things first. 


THE INEFFICACY OF SARCASM 


We have never met anyone that appreciated sarcastic 
treatment when he or she was the recipient of the same. We 
have never been able to find anyone who told us it aroused 
him to greater effort to love God and his neighbor. Strange 
as it may seem we meet with teachers of Religion, gracious 
religious women and men who have consecrated their lives 
to God’s service, persons with more than ordinary ability 
as efficient teachers, who weaken the good work they are 
doing with sarcastic remarks to pupils and students. Let 
these teachers know that sarcasm does not work. It sets up 
a barrier between them and their pupils. Many teachers do 
not know that they are sarcastic. Yet older pupils in the ele- 
mentary school recognize it in them, smaller children are 
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baffled by it, and high school and college students are fre- 
quently crushed through it. It is not uncommon to hear: “I 
would like Sister A...... or Brother B...... , or Father 
abkkns if she or he were not sarcastic!” Teachers of Reli- 
gion would profit if some one eager to collect objective data 
would investigate “sarcasm” in terms of its manifestation in 
Catholic schools. 


FOCI OF INFECTION 


We would like to call the attention of our readers to the 
paper by Father Rauth in this issue of the JouRNAL. In his 
discussion of the moral needs of the delinquent boy he wisely 
observes: “Often the trouble is not with the child but with 
his home and the neighborhood in which he lives. It becomes 
a problem in prudence for someone in authority to recog- 
nize an inadequate home or even a neighborhood which is a 
focus of infection in the development of delinquency.” We 
have already written of the helplessness of the school when 
its program of religious development is interfered with by 
an unsympathetic, unhealthy and even deplorable home and 
neighborhood. When these institutions, factors much more 
dynamic in the child’s environment than the school, are 
inhibiting moral development it would seem that religious 
education must extend itself and even participate in the 
reformation of the community if the work of the school is to 
be efficacious in the religious development of boys and girls. 
Moreover, we doubt the advisability of expelling so-called 
problem children from parochial schools. Some of the most 
pathetic moral cases in public schools are Catholic children 
that the parochial school would not keep. We appreciate 
the crowded programs of our Sisters and the heavy responsi- 
bilities of our priests and pastors. However, through the 
efforts of school and parish something should be done for 
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these pupils before they become completely separated from 
the channels of divine grace and the teachings of the Church 
of God. Let us hope that that day will come quickly when 
the thought in Father Rauth’s concluding paragraph will be 
realized: 


Problem children need special care given by those who are spe- 
cially trained to understand and handle their difficulties. And so we 
see the need of the child’s mental clinic. We might say that the 
modern city has grown beyond our power of grappling unaided with 
its multiple moral problems. If we are going to be simple as doves 
but wise as serpents, we shall supplement grace with all that human 
prudence can offer, and every diocese, perhaps every large city, will 
have its clinic staffed by Catholic physicians, psychologists and social 
workers, living a Catholic life and working with the Catholic clergy, 
so that divine grace and the efforts of human prudence will approach 
the problem of delinquency with all the wisdom of the serpent but 
at the same time making use of and remaining true to the grace of 
God, the simplicity of the dove.* 


A THIRD GRADE BULLETIN BOARD 


Some weeks ago in a visit to St. Thomas the Apostle School 
in Chicago we observed a bulletin board project that we 
thought might be of interest to other teachers. Without 
doubt, the class had been studying appropriate behavior in 
church. The bulletin, consisting of colored sketches had the 
gencral caption, ‘““Some People We Saw at Church.” Each 
of the drawings had its own title. We noted the following: 
“The Buzzers,” They Talk in Church; “The Never on 
Timers,” They Always Come Late; “The Stickers,” Thev 
Won’t Move Over; “The Shorties,’ They Stand on the 
Kneelers; “The Wiggle Knees,” They Can’t Genuflect to 
the Floor. Although we believe in positive teaching, we 
realized that each of the items illustrated in this bulletin 
project seemed to demand a negative approach. There are 
occasions when such is the case. We feel that the pupils in 
the third grade that took part in this learning exercise will 
not be inclined to forget that talking in church, tardiness, 





* Rev. J. E. Rauth, O.S.B., “The Moral Instruction of the Delinquent Boy.” 
Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 6 (February, 1939). 
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inconsideration for others and want of due reverence in 
genuflecting are not appropriate conduct for church. 

We hope some day to give our readers a detailed descrip- 
tion of the work that is being done at St. Thomas the Apostle 
School, Chicago. There, the individual pupil is the center 
of attention; there, teachers meet all parents individually. 
What is most extraordinary, St. Thomas the Apostle School 
is in a typical urban parish! 


BISHOP KELLEY’S “PROBLEM ISLAND” 

In rereading this novel’ that first appeared in 1937, we 
came to the conclusion that Religion teachers, those dealing 
with fourth year high school and college classes, were depriv- 
ing students of a valuable learning experience if they did not 
have this book on required lists of readings. Students enjoy 
the book thoroughly; it is a cleverly written novel with an 
unusual plot. At the same time they find in it the network, 
as it were, for basic Christian apologetics. Instructors who 
are having difficulty in making classes articulate in apolo- 
getics should refer their students to Problem Island. 


THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE AND THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, has announced April 


nineteenth of this year as the date for its second Regional 
Catechetical Congress. Catholic colleges are most cordially 


invited to participate in the conference’s study of the works 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

In next month’s issue the JoURNAL hopes to give to its 
readers the form which students at St. Mary’s presented to 
their respective pastors, seeking information relative to the 
ways in which they, the students, could prepare themselves 
to take part in parish activities after graduation from col- 


* Bishop Kelley, Problem Island. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, 1937. 
Price $2.00 (Library Fdition) ; 50c (Study-Club Edition). 
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lege. The folder explained to the pastor the desire of the 
Catholic college to prepare students for parish activity. In 
addition to the explanation, there was an itemized list of the 
many ways in which a college student can be helpful in her 
parish. The pastor was asked to point out to the college 
student, who presented herself as a potential helper, the ways 
in which she could best aid in her particular parish. Upon 
her return to college the student entered the groups which 
are devoting their attention to the particular fields of parish 
activity in which she will later work. 


WHY A CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
IN EVERY PARISH? 


We fully agree with Pope Pius X and assert with him that the 
maladies which have befallen the Christian body, all spring from a 
neglect or faulty discharge of the duties of the catechist in the 
Church. This may seem a hard saying and yet it stands the test of 
rigorous proof. In countries which we have been accustomed to call 
Catholic, and where certainly the great majority still call themselves 
Catholic, these latter days have seen anti-religious, anti-Catholic and 
pernicious doctrines gain such a sway that their protagonists have 
been able to reach positions of domination. In these countries work- 
ingmen, sorely tried by unquestionable injustices, in their distress 
have strangely sought relief from the hands of godless leaders. 
Strange books, redolent of sheer materialism, have come from the 
pens of writers, and the press has aligned itself with teachers who 
have no knowledge of the Christian vision. True, in these countries 
there are staunch Catholics, vigorously defending Christian truths 
and seeking to apply them to life’s problems ; but they are a minority, 
and even in popular elections win but scant support. 

All this is a scandal and we rightly seek the reason for it. It is not 
hard to find. The teaching of Catechism was neglected ; the poor did 
not have the Gospel preached to them. Complacency with fine insti- 
tutions and forgetfulness of the sorry plight of the masses conspired 
to bring about this tragic condition. No matter how cleverly the 
popular apologist may sum up excuses for the ignorance of religious 
truths prevailing in the masses in these countries, Pius X boldly 
points out the truth, and Pius XI repeats it. The trouble is that Cate- 
chism was not taught or that it was not well taught. This indeed 
should be a lesson for us. 

By The Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., at The Mil- 
waukee Provincial Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, La Crosse, Wisconsin, April 27-29, 1939. 








THE CATHOLIC CITIZEN AND NATIONALISM 
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_ Eprtor’s Note: This paper was presented by Monsignor O’Brien at a meet- 
ing devoted to God and Citizenship, held in Cincinnati on November 6, 1939, 


under the auspices of the Commission on American Citizenship of the Catholic 
University of America. 


The topic, “The Catholic Citizen and Nationalism,” can 
be variously understood. If due consideration is given to the 
practical aspects of the issues occupying the attention of the 
world today it would seem best to rephrase the topic in the 


form of a question, “What should be the attitude of the 
Catholic citizen toward nationalism?” 


The answer to this question naturally depends upon the 
meaning that is put upon the word nationalism. That it is 
susceptible of a multitude of significations is indicated by 
the answers received to a questionnaire sent out by Monsieur 
Maurice Vaussard in 1923 to one hundred and sixty promi- 
nent Catholics. They were asked to explain their idea of 
nationalism in general and its religious and moral influence. 
Over fifty answers were received from sixteen countries. 
About the only agreement found in these responses was that 
the term nationalism could be variously construed. They 
could not agree on its definition. Opinions on its religious 
and moral influence differed. Some thought it was a good 
thing; others thought it bad. 

The word can undoubtedly be used in a good sense to 
mean devotion, love and respect for one’s country. Such 
usage however is at best ambiguous; the idea is better ex- 
pressed by the term patriotism. In any case such an inter- 
pretation appears to be excluded from the scope of this paper 


and to pertain more exactly to the topic, “The Catholic 
Citizen and Patriotism.” 
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Secondly, the term can be understood in the historical 
sense to mean the socialism of Edward Bellamy. Again the 
term is ambiguous and has been succeeded by another with 
approximately the same meaning. Some of the ideas of 
Bellamy are conveyed by the word as we use it today. 


In the third meaning and the one which this topic appar- 
ently contemplates, the term is synonymous with such words 
as chauvanism or jingoism and signifies an exaggerated self- 
satisfied pride in the achievements of one’s country that 
implies a contempt or even a hatred of the citizens of other 
nations, an attitude which is entirely foreign to the Christian 
concept of the universality of the brotherhood of man. 

It is this exaggerated love of country, therefore, which is 
not love of country at all that will be considered in this paper 
to the exclusion of all other possible constructions that might 
be put upon the term nationalism. In the Christian philoso- 
phy of life true love of country, devotion to its ideals and 
constant promotion of its welfare occupy a very definite 
place. Nationalism or disordered selfish and exclusive love of 
country has no place at all. The Christian understands the 
commandment “Love thy neighbor as thyself” to apply to all 
men without regard to color, race, creed, or geographical 
location. Nationalism inculcates a hatred and contempt of 
foreigners and a despotic opposition to the opinions of even 
one’s own fellow countrymen who cannot be prevailed upon 
to agree with its doctrines and its aims. These super-patriots 
look upon all right thinking individuals as cosmopolitans and 
internationalists of the first rank. They accuse them as 
unpatriotic as pacifists and even as traitors, and it is not 
unusual for their supreme contempt to take the form of 
physical violence. 

The Christian knows that he must love God above all 
things, that all of his activity must be directed toward God 
as to its last end, that he must do all he can to promote the 
glory of God and bring about the extension of His kingdom 
here on earth. Nationalism teaches him that he must love 
his nation above everything else, that he must promote its 
welfare to the exclusion of every other consideration, that 


a 
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he must always approve its activity and accomplishments 
regardless of their moral implications. 

The Christian knows that he is not made for this world 
alone, that his destiny and enduring happiness is to be found 
in the life beyond the grave. Nationalism, in its extreme 
form, tells him that the individual is made for the state, that 
he has no purpose other than those contained within the 
purposes of the state, that he is completely absorbed by it, 
that he is made for this world alone and is but a cog in a 
great machine. 


In this absolute sense of the word, nationalism was defined 
by Edward Shillito in his work, Nationalism Man’s Other 
Religion as ““The mind and action of those who believe in a 
sovereign state above which there can be no other power.” 
Nationalism thus deifies the state and substitutes the state 
worship for the worship of God. It is a theory that is con- 
ceived as having all the force of dogma which teaches that 
the nation and its interests are the supreme interests of man. 
In the minds of its defenders it takes the place of religion, 
and it is in its power to fill the place of religion that it finds 
its strength rather than in its political theories. Divergent 
political theories can exist side by side with the same reli- 
gion. Integral nationalism cannot, but it itself takes on the 
character of religion and cannot be discussed other than as 
an alternative to Christianity. 

While nationalism may have had its origin in mere political 
theory or in some exaggerated notion of patriotism, as it 
exists today it is more than that. It is a complete philosophy 
of life that is the result of an evolutionary process. 

Numerous historical events have had their influence upon 
that development. The Protestant revolution, which many 
without reason regard as the foundation of our present ideal 
of democracy, was in reality a forerunner of modern national- 
ism. While in theory it proclaimed the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and even extended and widened its scope beyond 
measure, in practice it did not always live up to its own ideal. 
Like nationalism it sought to absorb the individual, to dis- 
regard his rights, to silence by sheer force its opponents. The 
French Revolution did the same thing under the disguise of 
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liberty. The rise of nationalities brought with it an awaken- 
ing of the national consciousness. Pride of race and nation- 
ality generated arrogance and intolerance of others, the exact 
qualities of mind that are today fostered by the professional 
nationalism. The World War and the events leading up to 
and immediately following it helped to consolidate the doc- 
trines of nationalism. Nearly all nations, even those who 
profess devotion to democratic institutions and to liberty, 
have since that time tried to lead their national, social and 
economic lives entirely within themselves and to show little 
regard for the rights of others, or for the dictates of humanity 
and common decency. Manzini’s “A United Italy for the 
Italians” and Fichte’s “Germany for the Germans” have 
their counterparts in similar slogans in our own day. 


The idealistic philosophy, the industrial revolution, the 
notions of democracy and liberalism, all exerted an influence 
that is evident in the principles of nationalism today. The 
philosophy of nationalism is not everywhere the same. In 
some nations it is much stronger than in others. In many 
places it has ceased to be a mere speculative philosophy and 
has become a practical principle of daily life. It finds, how- 
ever, its exponents and defenders everywhere. They pro- 
claim its doctrines from the housetops and think nothing of 
slandering and reviling those who oppose them. The objects 
of their scorn and ridicule are frequently the Christian citi- 
zens who form the backbone of the nations, which the 
nationalists acclaim by word of mouth but are doing much 
to undermine by their deeds and the effects of their teaching. 


Nationalism is a false and dangerous philosophy. It is 
false because it makes the nation supreme, thus destroying 
all ideas of individual freedom, and disregards the personal 
rights that emanate from man’s creation to the image and 
likeness of God. That falseness is further manifest in the 
nationalists’ disregard for the rights of the Church and their 
anxiety to make it subordinate and subservient to the state. 
The theory becomes anti-clerical, anti-religious, just as 
exaggerated internationalism and communism. There is very 
little difference essentially between the persecution of the 
Church and of individuals as carried on in Germany and that 
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which took place under the communists in Russia, Spain and 
Mexico. It is a dangerous philosophy, for besides destroying 
individual liberty and impeding the mission of the Church 
it is also laying the foundation for the destruction of the 
state which it professes to admire and love so much. 

Can the Christian citizen look upon such conditions with 
anything approaching equanimity? Between Christianity 
and nationalism an impassible chasm is placed. No one can 
be both a nationalist and a Christian. Christianity teaches 
the transcendancy of the individual. It proclaims that in 
many respects he is above the state; that far from existing 
entirely for the state, not infrequently the state exists for 
him. As an individual he may be a cog in a great machine, 
but as a person endowed with intelligence and free will he 
rises above society and the state and has his destiny not in 
the material things of the world but in the enduring happiness 
of heaven. Such an individual cannot be entirely absorbed. 
Christianity teaches, too, the independence of the Church 
in its own order, its right to an unrestricted opportunity to 
bring about the sanctification and salvation of mankind. 
Such a divinely established institution cannot justly be 
brought entirely under the control of the state. The Chris- 
tian citizen cannot be indifferent in the face of such forces. 
His attitude must be one of unalterable opposition, tem- 
pered, it is true, by the precepts of charity that must extend 
to his enemies and those of his God. 

Thus far the question of the Christian citizen’s attitude 
toward integral nationalism has been discussed. There are 
many who believe that the term should be restricted to desig- 
nate only this theory, which is absolutistic and autocratic. 
A wider interpretation extending to all unreasonable exag- 
geration of patriotism however seems justified. 

It is obvious that between the course of true patriotism 
and absolutistic nationalism there is a middle ground. The 
nationalist who conceives the state as the source of all right 
which owes no allegiance to any higher power is of course 
the nationalist of the worst sort. Undoubtedly there are 
many who belong in this category, but it can be maintained 
with equal certitude that there are a great many more who 
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so exaggerate patriotism that even though they recognize 
the existence of a standard of morality and justice higher 
than the state, nevertheless they are so swept away by their 
love of country that they are willing to give it all the support 
of which they are capable, regardless of whether the country 
be right or wrong. 


And it must be confessed that there is something to recom- 
mend this position, for it contains a grain of truth. An indi- 
vidual is not relieved of all obligations toward his country 
just because it is guilty of injustices, as the fact that one’s 
parents are sinners does not excuse him from all obligations 
of piety. All the members of an absolutistic nation are not 
necessarily themselves nationalists just because they retain 
a love and respect for their country and a genuine determina- 
tion to bring about its advancement. But this love of coun- 
try cannot be carried too far. The citizens of such a nation 
cannot approve the injustices and evils committed by it. 
Nor may they take pride in and boast of its immoral accom- 
plishments. Far less are they permitted to cooperate in the 
execution of those evils. 

The Christian must love his country next to God and his 
parents and have respect for its traditions, customs, ideals, 
hopes, institutions, and its laws. But he must not, as does 
the nationalist, put the country before God or seek the fulfill- 
ment of its purposes in preference to those of the Author of 
the entire universe. Nationalism is all that patriotism is not. 
Patriotism is a natural healthy instinct arising directly from 
rational nature. Nationalism is artificial and deliberately 
inculcated. The national school systems are frequently used 
to propagate the doctrines of nationalism among the masses. 
They do it, it is true, under the guise of teaching patriotism 
and perhaps sometimes unwillingly. Despite these mitigating 
circumstances the process is still harmful. 

Whereas patriotism is founded upon natural bonds and the 
instinct of self-preservation, the basis of nationalism is self- 
assertion and aggression. True patriotism, or the devotion 
to and ordered love of one’s country, is a natural virtue which 
preserves and follows the proper order of fundamental values. 
Nationalism is a vice that perverts and destroys that order. 
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Nationalism is sometimes mistaken for true patriotism, 
but there is a great difference not merely of degree but of 
kind, and these differences cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. All nationalists look upon themselves as super- 
patriots. We have seen this fact exemplified in our own 
United States in such movements as the Ku Klux Klan and 
the Know-nothing Party. One hundred percent Americanism 
is put forth as the ultimate test and guarantee of patriotism. 
It is no wonder that confusion has arisen. Yet the two are 
readily distinguished by their external manifestations and 
characteristics. The virtue of patriotism is peaceful and 
humble. Nationalism is proud and warlike. One manifests 
the tranquility of virtue, the other is restless with greedy, 
insatiable ambition. Patriotism looks out for the welfare of 
the country and its citizens. It is not lacking in bravery, but 
it reserves its courage for the defense of its country’s rights. 
Nationalism is aggressive, boastful, ever seeking for con- 
quest, and in the main, cowardly, for it turns its vengeance 
on weaker nations or individuals. The true patriot looks 
upon other countries as neighbors, is willing to cooperate with 
them for the best interests of humanity. Yet this benevolence 
he expects others to reciprocate. On the other hand the 
nationalist is jealous, egotistic, exclusive in his hatred for 
foreigners, with whom he refuses cooperation. Even in their 
relations toward their fellow countrymen they differ. The 
patriot is liberal and individualistic, and it is in such sur- 
roundings that democracy thrives. The nationalist is despotic 
and absolutistic, and in the end destructive of democracy for 
which he would substitute the omnipotent state. Nations 
built upon this philosophy destroy themselves, for in the 
nature of things they exist not for themselves but for some- 
thing above and beyond themselves. As a nation we have 
been remarkably free from this poison, but as a group of 
individuals we have been effectively tainted. This nation 
was founded upon Christian principles and has consistently 
recognized the worth of the individual, and the value of 
liberty. In the maintaining of this freedom and the foster- 
ing of true patriotism lies its continued existence as a nation 
dedicated to the cause of democracy. In the maintaining of 
these conditions lies the hope of the world as well. 
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Epitor’s Note: Part One of the present article appeared in the January 
number of this magazine. The September and October issues carried Brother 
Charles Henry’s translation of Father Delcuve’s article, “What is the Point of 
Contact Between Religion and Modern Youth?” The November and December 
issues carried his translation of “How Shall We Present Religious Values to 
the Children and Adolescents of Today?” 


II. MODERN METHODS AND THE ECONOMY OF THE REDEMPTION 


We have seen how all human interest can be made 
part of our supernatural dynamism. Such a realization sup- 
poses that the will comes into contact with the hierarchy of 
values and through the aid of grace accepts them in the cor- 
rect order. It likewise requires that all the faculties cooperate 
more and more in the pursuit of these goods. From this last 
necessity there results three duties for the catechist: to show 
the relation between religion and all noble human striving; 
to establish for our charges a scale of values; to gain all the 
faculties and unify them under a single ideal. I would stress 
the importance of this last duty. In this work of unification, 
as I have said, methods of teaching play an important role 
with ascetical training, prayer and the Eucharist.”® 

We saw in our preceding article” that to be content with 

* Rev. G. Delcuve, S.J., “Enseignement Modern de la Religion et Vie Surna- 


turelle”, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 66 (March, 1939), 281-308. 
* As in present article. 


*Cf. Nouvelle Revue Théologique, January, 1939, pp. 34-38; Journal of Reli- 
gious Instruction, November. 1939, pp. 196-215. 
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an abstract presentation is to risk having the individual 
not realize the value of the doctrine, or to invite the lower 
faculties to neglect and even reject it. This danger as we 
noted previously,” is much greater when it is a question of 
religious values inasmuch as the supernatural force is at- 
tacked. There is a struggle between the flesh and the spirit 
and if the spirit triumphs, it is often to take complacency in 
itself, to prefer itself to God and its fellow men. Who will 
deny that these stumbling blocks are particularly to be feared 
in these days of materialism, atheism, racism? 


The way chosen by God to communicate his message ap- 
pears precisely as a remedy to these three evils. It is, there- 
fore, a duty for us to give special emphasis to the Incarna- 
tion, to have recourse to methods of teaching that are more 
conformed to the economy of the Redemption and so will be 
more abundantly blessed. ‘It is an established law for the 
mysteries of Christianity,” says Bossuet, “that they should 
appeal to the senses before entering the intellect, and this is 
proper in order to honor Him who by nature invisible, has 
wished to appear for love of us under a sensible form.’”** Let 
us examine some of these methods. 


1. Study of the Sacred Humanity of Jesus Christ: On the 
natural level it is good psychology to present a doctrine or 
moral ideal concretely in a person who was so penetrated 
with it as to actually live it. Then the doctrine appears in an 
attractive summary and it is adorned with the traits of the 
hero who has lived it. In the presence of such an object all 
the faculties react and unite in a common aspiration towards 
that one end. The racists have fully grasped the truth of this. 
Hitler declares that it is necessary to select the great names 
of German history, “‘to draw attention to them, to make them 
so appealing to youth that they will become the pillars of an 
unshakable national sentiment.’”** Striking figures like Fred- 
erick the Great play no small role in the Mythe.* 





7 As in present article. 
* Quoted by Dom Marmion, Le Christ dans ses mystéres, Abbaye de Mared- 
sous, 1930, p. 24. 

* Mein Kampf, translated into French by J. Gaudefroy-Demombynes and A. 
Calmettes. Paris: Nouvelles éditions latines, 1934, p. 425. 
* A. Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 680. 
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Despite the comumnity of the human race we may truly 
say that the influence of these profane heroes is limited. 
Doubtless these models can centralize our scattered or unsus- 
pected forces. But since they cannot communicate new 
strength they promote discouragement as much as they excite 
admiration. The achievements of a Goethe or a Napoleon 
are of an exceptional type which demand such exceptional 
gifts and such a special grouping of events that we are hardly 
tempted to imitate them. This is all the more true the further 
they are removed from us in time. 


It may appear paradoxical that Christ, who infinitely sur- 
passes all geniuses and heroes in qualities of heart and mind, 
is always followed by a host of friends and imitators. It is 
because He is not only the model of sanctity but also its 
source. Contact with His humanity and the mysteries oper- 
ated in it gives us participation in His quality of Sonship 
and in His divine nature.” 

As to the question of whether Christ wishes to associate us 
in His Mysteries, we ought not even to consider it. It is as 
head of the Church that He has lived all these mysteries. We 
were present to Him, we made but one with Him in all His 
mysteries, which witness to his filial love towards the Father, 
and of the care of an elder Brother for all men. “I thought 
of you in my agony. I shed certain drops of my blood for 
you. ... I am more truly thy friend than any other because 
I have done more for you than all they, and they did not 
suffer what I suffered for you and they did not die for you 
when you were yet unfaithful and cruel towards me, as I did, 
and as I am ready to do and actually do in the Sacrament 
of my love.” 

“As Iam ready to do...” If in their actual duration, the 
mysteries of Christ refer to the past, the dispositions which 
inspired them are everlasting. The paintings of an early 
school are anachromistic, if you take them literally, when 
they associate the life of Jesus with contemporary men and 





*Verbum prout in principio erat apud Deum vivificat animas sicut agens 
principale; caro tamen eius et mysteria in ea patrata operantur instrumentaliter 
ad animae vitam (St. Thomas III, q. LXII, a. 5, ad 1), quoted by Dom Mar- 
mion, Le Christ, vie de Tame (Abbaye de Maredsous), p. 83. 

* Pascal, Pensées, ed. Brunsvicg, 553. 
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events, but in truth they are symbols of a profound reality. 
“Jesus Christ yesterday and today, and the same forever.” 
(Heb. XIII, 8). The power of Christ is always actual: 
“Everything in Jesus Christ is sanctifying and is impressed 
on the souls of those who come to Him with the proper dispo- 
sitions. . . . His virtues are impressed on those who study 
them . . . with admiration, love and joy.” 

Since Christ is the sanctifier, the contemplation of Him is 
of infinitely greater efficacy than the contemplation of merely 
a human hero. This is true also because such contemplation 
not only unifies our powers and aim but it elevates our facul- 
ties. Christ is not a stranger to us, He dwells in us: “That 
Christ may dwell by faith in our hearts.” (Ephes. III, 17). 
“,. You would not seek me if you had not found me.” Liv- 
ing faith disposes the soul to contemplate Christ “as another 
self” and baptism has prepared us to participate in the inti- 
mate dispositions of Christ: “He predestined that they be 
made conformable—.” In the light of what has been said, it 
is easy to recognize how modern methods of teaching the 
Catechism can be fitted in the economy of the Redemption. 

In the elementary school it is the sensible or imaginative 
contemplation aroused by the intuitive or historic methods 
(reading of the Gospel, pictures, projections). Such con- 
templation normally engenders affective dispositions,” but 
here the natural mechanism is strengthened by a superior 
virtue; under the impulse of grace the child will conceive a 
greater supernatural love for Christ and at the same time he 
will more easily grasp the doctrine presented under the intui- 
tive form which is dear to our Lord. 

Since the Incarnation, the Humanity of Jesus, is our point 
of contact with the invisible—“that while we acknowledge 
Him as God visible amongst us, through Him we may be 
drawn to the love of things invisible’—we must not limit 
ourselves to a purely imaginary contemplation of it. It has 
sometimes happened that the methods of the activity school 
and the intuitive methods have been employed to the detri- 





71. Lallemant, S.J.. La doctrine spirituelle, éd. A. Pottier, S.J., Paris: Téqui, 
1936, pp. 511-512. ; 

*Cf.J. Marechal, S.J., art. Application des sens, in Dictionnaire de Spir- 
itualité. 
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ment of intellectual formation;* such an abuse is as contrary 
as rationalism to the Christian spirit. Our efforts must be so 
directed that little by little the idea our pupils have of Christ 
may be enriched by intellectual associations while being 
charged with a power of life and action, all in such wise that 
in the future this wealth of intellectual and affective associa- 
tions may accompany the idea of Christ, not consciously but 
a being bound up with His sacred Person and inseparable 
from the mysteries of His sacred humanity. All our catecheti- 
cal activity must be directed toward that centralization of 
doctrine and moral in the person of Jesus, toward that intel- 
lectual contemplation of the natural order.*’ Then, each of 
our pupils will think and speak of Christ ‘“‘as if He were seen 
and known, as if He lived with him’’, according to the beau- 
tiful description of a Catholic author, written by a Protestant 
friend of Newman.” 


How shall we pursue this ideal? To pass beyond the pic- 
ture and the mystery, the soul must penetrate with the aid 
of the Holy Spirit into the mind of Christ to study His dis- 
positions that she may the better understand His personality 
and His message and sympathize with the intimate disposi- 
tions of His personality and become like unto Him. 

The lessons in Catechism that are given to children de- 
cidedly tend to the simultaneous and harmonious use of the 
resources of grace as well as of pedagogy. The method of 
these lessons frequently comprises an intuitive appeal, a doc- 
trinal development, deepening of a definite emotion, a prayer, 
an act of the will. 

The course of religion for adolescents tends in the same 
direction when it puts the emphasis on a more profound 
realization (Phychologische Vertiefung; approfondissement 
psychologique ), on the necessity of converting teaching into 
living (Erlebnisunterricht). Here again, the natural meth- 
ods, the appeal to esthetic activity, appear as a preparation 
for the action of the Holy Spirit. We may say, in a certain 





* Cf. J. A. Jungmann, Die Frohbotschaft. Regensbourg: Pustet, 1936, p. 144. 

* Cf. J. Maréchal, S.J., Psychologie des mystiques, 2¢ed., in Museum Les- 
sianum, Bruxelles: Edition Universelle, 1938, pp. 203-205. 

"Quoted by P. Buysse, Jésus devant la critique, 3¢ ed. Paris-Bruxelles: 
Desclée De Brouwer et Cie, 1929, p. 79. 
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sense, of the attentive observer what is said when speaking 
of the creative artist. “By its nature art tends to link itself 
with prayer, because it awakens the very psychological 
mechanism that grace uses to elevate us to prayer.” Recall, 
also, the ideal M. Denis expressed for religious painting: ‘Its 
ideal should be to arouse the soul to prayer, to approach 
nearer to God.’ 


To make the personality of Jesus Christ vivid by bringing 
out in bold relief His inner dispositions, to analyze works of 
religious art, to interpret religious poetry, to bring the adoles- 
cent to the very heart of the mysteries of the divinity and 
humanity of Christ, in a word, to have recourse to the esthetic 
and poetic activity, is not merely to heighten a natural inter- 
est in the Savior but likewise to prepare the providential way 
through which Jesus will become a reality to our young 
people, an ideal whose interior dispositions they will repro- 
duce in their own lives under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Though the action of the Holy Ghost, which communicates 
to these methods a new virtue, is not ordinarily perceptible, 
that is no argument against its reality. One has only to be 
working with children and adolescents to realize that it some- 
times brings to the conscience “peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit.” But our role ceases when we have aroused and 
directed these interior movements. If the Lord wishes to go 
further with a soul, He will find the way prepared. 


2. Study of the lives of the saints. The Incarnation, which 
has drawn the creature from material things to unite Him to 
God, has also tightened the bonds of unity in the human 
family. In the Mystical Body there is no place for individual- 
istic piety. In sanctifying himself, each man performs a so- 
cial function. But there are some among the members of 
Christ who play a more striking role: the Most Blessed Vir- 
gin, whose mediation is recognized more and more with the 
spread of the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the saints, the 
great Christians in every walk of life. 

We have already noted the important place occupied by 

* P.M. Léonard, art. Art et Spiritualité in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. 


* Cf. Nouvelle Revue Théologique, January, 1939, p. 56; Journal of Religious 
Instruction, November, 1939, pp. 196-215. 
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the biographies of saints and great Catholics in the modern 
catechesis. For the present, we wish to limit ourselves to 
show how this method enters into the economy of the 
Redemption, since God has associated man with Himself in 
working for the salvation of his brothers. 


The saints are not only the representatives of a superior 
humanity, ideal models of a Christian life generously lead in 
a determined vocation. They not only show the way, but 
they also help us to walk in it. 

When the catechist presents to his pupils saints who are 
close to them by age, sex, profession, social status, he once 
more capitalizes on a natural interest. Moreover, he guides 
souls toward protectors whose power of intercession is spe- 
cially useful to them. These saints were sanctified in similar 
circumstances, they were possessed of dispositions which our 
pupils in their turn ought to develop. Those who have so 
excellently reproduced certain aspects of the Savior’s per- 
sonality participate also in His sanctifying virtue. 

The same harmony exists between the pedagogical pro- 
cedure and the designs of Providence when we recount to the 
children the lives of saints and Christian heroes of their own 
country and race, on condition always that the exaltation of 
the saint does not degenerate into the exaltation of a com- 
patriot. Practiced without exclusivism, the special cult of the 
saints of one’s own country and of national sanctuaries—a 
common practice in the Heimatschule—tresponds to a tradi- 
tion of the Church, founded on the belief in a more efficacious 
power of intervention. Did not the cult of the martyrs in 
the early Church have a family character, not altogether 
unlike the respect for the family dead in antiquity? Their 
feasts “were for each community,” says P. Delehaye, “a 
series of family anniversaries.”** Even though the martyrs 
did not owe their cult to the local heroes in any way, they 
took their place. It is interesting for us to see the influence 
they exercised when, at the break up of the Roman empire, 
Gaul and Spain had to be sufficient for themselves in peace 
and war. ‘The cult of the local saints was one factor in 





“H. Delehaye, S.J., Les origines du culte des martyrs. Bruxelles: Société des 
Bollandistes, 1912, p. 110. 
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awakening national spirit. In the crisis they replaced the old 
tutelary divinities who had been the soul of the cities. Every 
time danger threatened, the people of the city gathered 
round their saint.”*° It is providential that there is a revival 
of devotion to the saints of one’s own country or period, at 
the very time when there is a new national awakening that 
wishes, after twenty centuries, to return to the pagan heroes. 


The catechist is again docile to the action of the Holy Spirit 
when he emphasizes the saints of our own time or those whose 
lives and teachings touch on matters of great moment at the 
present day. By the miracles God grants to their intercession, 
He shows that He wills us to follow their example and have 
recourse to their intercession. Among these select souls there 
is one charged with the special mission of “doing good upon 
earth,” St. Therese of Lisieux, the Little Flower of Jesus. 
The cult of that truly Catholic apostle, established in little 
mission chapels and country churches as well as in great 
city churches and cathedrals, is a new proof of the catholicity 
of the one and same Church, that isms will not divide. The 
Little Flower has once again taught men the lesson that 
sanctity is found in the filial accomplishment of the task 
assigned to each individual by God in the Mystical Body. It 
is, indeed, in the doctrine of the Mystical Body—as she pre- 
sents it in the pages of her autobiography—pages of pure 
lyricism—that she definitely found the way of sanctity. 
More than aught else, she teaches Christians, burdened or 
persecuted, to find in their quality of children of God reason 
for unshakable confidence in the love of their Father. 


3. Liturgy: Divine Worship and the Sacraments ——When 
Catechists brought back to a place of honor the methods they 
love to call “living and integral,” they were struck by the 
educative value of the liturgy.** The idea is found expressed 
in a fact in the liturgy, the spirit is expressed in a material 
way: symbolism conformed to human nature and to the gen- 
eral plan of the Redemption. All the methods that they love 
seem to be centered in it: historic, intuitive, experimental, 


*G. Boissier, La fin du paganisme, 6& ed. Paris: Hachette, 1909, II, pp. 124- 
125 


* We do not limit the meaning of this word to external ceremonies only. 
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active, Heimatschule. Even independently of its supernat- 
ural efficacy, the liturgy appeared as an educational instru- 
ment of the first importance. 

We do not intend to recall in these few lines the natural 
resources of the liturgy. Authors of repute—Gerald Ellard, 
Dom Francois, Dom Lefebvre Bopp, de Jong, Gatterer— 
have consecrated lengthy works to this subject. They have 
spoken of the ‘‘occasional teaching” which the liturgical cycle 
affords, of the use of the missal in teaching religion, of the 
influence of liturgical chants, of the almost limitless applica- 
tions which the liturgy offers to the activity program. Keep- 
ing to the point of view of teaching which we adopted in 
these articles, we wish to treat of three functions that the 
liturgy fulfills or ought to fulfill in Christian education. 

First of all, it should be the messenger of the dogma of the 
sacraments. Strange paradox, the section of our catechisms 
devoted to the sacraments is often the driest and most unin- 
viting, and the vocabulary far beyond the understanding of 
children: matter, form, minister, subject, accidents, condi- 
tions of validity, etc. How much better it would be to study 
the sacrament in its symbolic framework and to separate the 
doctrine from the ceremonies.*’ And where it is possible, why 
not let the explanations be followed by assistance at the 
actual conferring of the sacrament, or, at least, at a moving 
picture reproduction of it?** The explanations will be more 
synthetic for the older students who are already familiar 
with the ritual.°° The esthetic activity should not be 
neglected either. Would it not be opportune to study some 
poetry or masterpieces of painting which have interpreted the 
spirit of the sacraments?*° 

Without speaking of the temporary centers of interest that 
the liturgy offers, it plays a general unifying role. Today, 





* Consult the splendid work of Canon Croegaert, Les cérémonies du bapiéme 
et de la confirmation (Lophem. Apostolat Liturgique, 1930). For a scholarly 
explanation of the same sacraments, see the interesting lessons of P. Nimal, 
in the Revue belge de pédagogie (April-June, 1938). 

* The firm of Bifiz has a fine set of films on the sacraments. 

* Suggestions may be found in the very interesting article of Canon Vieujean, 
Comment précher les sacraments? in the Revue écclesiastique de Liége, t. 
XXVITI (1935-1936), pp. 149-162. 

“ The publishing house of Laurens, Paris, has published volumes on the sacra- 
ments in art and literature. 
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especially in the elementary school, the teaching is becoming 
more and more correlated with the liturgical cycle. This uni- 
fication attains a superior degree when the teaching is natur- 
ally dominated by the thought of the Eucharist. The strength 
of the Eucharistic Crusade consists in presenting Jesus, the 
Gospel, spirituality, the Christian apostolate, as centered in 
the altar.** In classes of older students we must accustom the 
young men to find in the Mass the resumé of all their 
religion,*” and we must make them understand that their 
whole Christian life, both personal and social, ought to be 
unified in the offering of the Holy Sacrifice in union with the 
priest. That idea will become quite familiar to older students 
of the high school and college if they learn to pray the dia- 
logue Mass in the spirit of corporate worship from a book 
like that of P. Haas.** Young Catholic workmen will find a 
similar aid in the excellent French missal of the J. O. C. 


By its symbolism, its beauty, the choice of texts and chants, 
the liturgy, and especially the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, are 
powerful means of reproducing the dispositions of soul which 
dominate the mysteries of the life of Jesus. If a vivid study 
of the Bible, of Christ, and of the saints, can be an excellent 
preparation for the liturgical life, such study will be reen- 
forced, even from a natural point of view, if it harmonizes 
with the temporal and sanctoral cycle of the liturgical year. 


But the principal title of the liturgy to our attachment is 
its supernatural efficacy. It is not necessary here to speak of 
harmony with the economy of the Redemption; it is in truth 
the Incarnation continued. It is the action of our Divine 
Lord, it is the prayer of the Church, which transforms men 
into other Christs, communicating to souls the life of the 
Savior and the varied aspects of His divine personality. 

This action of Christ is especially powerful in the Eucha- 
rist. As the Eucharist, considered from the didactic point of 
view, is a resumé of religion and a center of interest, so in the 





“Cf. the remarkable work of A. Poulin, S.J. and J. Laramée, S.J., Une école 
de formation. Montréal: Secrétariat de la Croisade Eucharistique, 1937. 

“Cf. Canon Glorieux, Le Christ et sa religion. Paris: J. O. C., 1937, pp. 
191-203, Pour résumer avec le Christ. 

“J. P. Haas, S.J., Sacrificium nostrum. Méditations dialoguées sur la messe 
pour les colléges. Paris-Tournai: Casterman, 1938. 
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order of grace it appears as the source of the value and per- 
fection of the other sacraments and means of salvation. It is 
in the Eucharist particularly that the modern world finds the 
fruits of the Incarnation which it so much needs. Christ 
comes down upon our altars to ransom man, to ransom him 
from material things and to make his spiritual forces domi- 
nant within him: “May Thy gifts, O God, detach us from 
earthly pleasures and ever strengthen us with heavenly re- 
freshment,” (4th Sunday after Epiphany), to communicate 
to man the dispositions of filial offering and to lead him to 
the Father: “may this offering up of our gifts, through the 
help of Thy grace, make of us an eternal offering to Thee” 
(Mass of Our Lady, Mediatrix of Graces), to unite man to 
his fellows through His own divine Person: “Grant me so to 
receive the Body of Thine only begotten Son that I may be 
found worthy of incorporation in His mystic body.” (St. 
Thomas). The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass thus appears as 
the great remedy for the miseries of our times: materialism, 
atheism, racism. ‘“‘The Holy Spirit never fails to inspire the 
Church to adopt the most efficacious means of salvation, at 
every period of her history. In our times it is the Eucharistic 
means.’* But this Holy Sacrifice, so necessary for the salva- 
tion of the world, is not offered by Christ alone; all Christians 
help in the work of the Redemption. United to Christ and 
united to one another as living and active members of the 
Mystical Body, they find in the sacrament of unity, in the 
Mass especially, not only the secret of personal sanctity, but 
also the occasion to exercise a unique apostolate and the 
nourishment for an ever growing zeal: “that they may be 
one.” It is easily seen, therefore, why it is so important in 
our high schools and colleges for our young folk to have a 
vivid consciousness of their role when, in union with the 
priest, they offer Christ to the Eternal Father for the salva- 
tion of the modern world. It is also easily seen why it is one 
of the most important tasks of the modern apostle to lead 
our Catholic people to an active participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice. It is in view of this, that ecclesiastical authorities 





“T.. De Coninck, S.J., Comment ramener les foules chrétiennes a la Messe? 
in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LX1V (1937), p. 856. 
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consider the Eucharistic Crusade as a school of Catholic 
Action. When we see the marvels of generosity of some 
Jocistes, we cannot fail to realize that there are in the young, 
especially the young of the working classes, great possibili- 
ties of sanctity and zeal, which always remain potential un- 
less an impetus changes them into action. Would that every 
parish might experience a strong revival of devotion to the 
Holy Eucharist and the Mass! What forces for good would 
be generated! God counts on the children, a great deal, to 
bring back to Him the parents whose devotion is cold and 
weak. 


4. Catholic Action: The post-war catechesis, like pedagogy 
in general, has been cognizant of the need for student activ- 
ity. It knows perfectly well that the child is movement, and 
that the biological changes, the force of love, the desire for 
status, are motive forces of change and development, driving 
the adolescent to surpass his present condition. It does not 
ignore the fact that these dispositions are specially pro- 
nounced in the youth of today, so pronounced that it has 
been said that there is need “to distinguish carefully between 
action and agitation.”*° 

Instead of discussing these borderline questions, let us go 
to the heart of the matter, that here again grace uses a nat- 
ural tendency. If action is a need of man in the natural order, 
it is not less a need of the Mystical Body under both aspects, 
personal and social. To be a member of Christ, in the full 
sense of the word, is to see, judge, act in all circumstances as 
Christ would in our place, as He wishes to act in us and with 
us for His glory: ‘““Whatsoever you do in word or in work, do 
all in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” But since the 
humanity of Christ was an instrument of His divinity, our 
progressive assimilation to Him will mean a greater and 
greater participation in the instrumental role of His human- 
ity for the glory of the Father and the redemption of souls. 
His is both a personal and social action, an action specialized 
and necessary in all degrees of the faithful. 


This Catholic action, this intimate collaboration of the 


“A. Poulin et J. Laramée, op. laud., p. 7. 
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Christian with His God must be the object of our apostolic 
endeavors. We must appeal to all the faculties, to the whole 
man, and emphasize the particular and personal role of every 
Christian in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In our first article we tried to put ourselves en rapport 
with the customary preoccupations of modern youth. We 
found in him an ardent desire for happiness; we saw him 
thrilled to hear the national anthem, dream of a career or a 
successful future, collect eagerly around a communist or 
racist agitator. Among the older youths we divined that 
mysterious wish to live again in others. All these objects of 
interest are a door that these young men open to us, that 
God opens to us. We have just considered that fact. And we 
have found more deeply implanted than all other desires, an 
“interest” in God Himself, an interest which is really an 
appeal since it comes from God as much as it is directed to- 
ward Him, an appeal of the Father, of the Redeemer and of 
the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier of Souls. Our pupils are 
temples of the Holy Ghost, Brothers of Jesus and redeemed 
by Him, children of God. They have, therefore, an inherent 
interest not only in the values which are the externals of 
religion, but also in those which form its very essence: “He 
predestined (them) to be made conformable to the image 
of His Son.” It is our duty to see that the supernatural power 
of the soul commands and unifies all their legitimate interests 
in such a way that all their actions, be they personal, family, 
civic, professional, religious, will be those of children of God: 
“‘walk as children of the light.” 

Our second article dealt with the manner of presenting 
religious values to children and adolescents. We saw how 
dangerous it would be to stick to the purely conceptual ap- 
proach in order to avoid the excesses of modern education. 
We understand that, while insisting on the role of the intelli- 
gence and will, it is necessary to address our appeal to all the 
faculties. We determined to travel this road, but we ask our- 
selves, perhaps, whom shall we meet at its termination. Once 
more we can say, “‘God, Christ who has given us all the riches 
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of His Incarnation that with His help we may reproduce His 
qualities in the hearts of children. In the ordinary course of 
His Providence, God does not dispense the teaching of re- 
ligion from the aids and methods necessary in all teaching, 
but when we have marshalled these aims and methods, He 
knows how to endow them with divine power and it is on 
this that we rest all our hopes. 


The powerful collaboration of God in the religious forma- 
tion of the young ought to be the object of a profound con- 
viction and faith for all teachers who are sorely tempted “‘to 
accuse without reservation the unhappy times in which we 
live. Do they feel themselves powerless in the face of great 
evils? It is because they forget or have too little reliance on 
a great force that is ever at their disposal . . .: the grace of 
Jesus Christ. In this world, so often hostile to God, the 
leaven of the Gospel is at work and it does not cease to be 
effective everywhere. Its miracles, both past and present, are 
a sure guarantee of its efficacy.’”"° And thus one would be 
misled in trying to solve the problem of religious teaching by 
minimizing its demands. Youth is attracted to him who de- 


mands a great deal; modern youth is attracted to him who 
demands all. 


Our ideal will be to form Christians who will consecrate all 
their life for Christ: “I live . . . now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” At a time when the human heart no longer seems to 
know how to embrace in its affection all men, and in and 
beyond men God himself, these children of God will be in life 
(perhaps for certain privileged souls in life and in death) the 
magnanimous witnesses and dispensers of the infinite love of 
the Savior. 


“T.. de Grandmaison, Joc. laud., pp. 418-419. 
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BOY 
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Kprror’s Note: We believe teachers will find valuable assistance in this paper 
presented by Dr. Rauth at the Catechetical Congress in Cincinnati, in their 
guidance of problem cases in conduct. 


Teachers and others dealing with youth are too often in- 
fluenced by their collective impressions of boys and girls. 
All of their methods are devised to meet the needs of the 
group. It is not surprising, therefore, that teachers are in- 
clined to replace particular and detailed knowledge of the 
individual by an average impression. They tend to see the 
particular boy or girl as one of a class or type. Experience 
has taught us that the problems, temptations, spiritual devel- 
opment and moral sense are much alike in many individuals. 
One boy tends to think and act like other boys. 

We reflect this attitude in our use of the words normal and 
abnormal, average and exceptional. Unfortunately we also 
reflect this attitude in our dealings with the group. We lose 
sight of the individual and thus sometimes fail to discover 
his particular characteristics and needs. 

This is especially true of the delinquent boy whose con- 
stellation of character traits is usually so unlike that of other 
boys that he profits little from the ordinary methods found 
useful in guiding them. A theoretical knowledge of right and 
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wrong has little influence on the life and activities of a boy 
whose mental make-up includes strong feelings of inferiority, 
pronounced tendencies to rationalization, and projection; or 
any of the largely unconscious mental mechanisms that the 
human mind uses in escaping conflicts. The voice of con- 
science is heard only during conflict. If the conflict is re- 
solved, the voice of conscience is stilled, or at least heard only 
feebly and the action is soon repeated. The psychological 
substratum of conscience is not merely the recognition that 
an action violates a known moral principle, but rather that 
the act is out of harmony with the individual’s mental 
make-up. This idea is contained in the much used phrase: 
“What is received is conditioned by what the receiver is.” 


If this is true, then the necessity of studying the boy’s 
character traits, especially his defense mechanism, is appar- 
ent. Lacking a knowledge of these, one can hardly expect to 
understand his needs. Without such understanding, our ad- 
monitions, though they may produce a seeming compliance, 
will avail but little when temptation again appears. One 
must pay less attention to the apparent difficulties and seek 
the underlying causes. These are found in some often rather 
obscure personality trait or traits of the individual. The rea- 
son why cases so often seem incurable is that the cure means 
an entire making over of the personality. The delinquent boy 
often displays a sincere desire for goodness with a tempera- 
mental inability to be good unless a sympathetic person who 
understands his difficulties is always at hand to encourage 
and save. Few realize the patience and expenditure of time 
and effort this requires. 


To make progress with the delinquent boy, or even in some 
cases with the non-delinquent boy, one must be prepared to 
talk over his difficulties, get his views, learn something about 
his interests, his home environment and companions. To do 
this requires long conversations in which the boy is encour- 
aged to do the talking. Sometimes the results of such inter- 
views are at first rather discouraging, but if one exercises 
sufficient patience he will finally discover the difficulty. This 
is illustrated by the following case. Tony, a bright lad of 
eleven years, was the bane of his teacher’s life. He was 
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always in trouble ot some sort and was a frequent visitor to 
my office. Tony, whose mother had died when he was but 
three years old, was without adequate guidance for seven 
years after her death. His father was not interested, or at 
least showed little interest, in his development. A paternal 
aunt with whom Tony lived was too much absorbed in her 
own children to give Tony the attention and affection he 
needed. Her attitude towards the boy is summed up in the 
remark she often made: ‘“‘You are a wop and wops are no 
good.” (Tony’s mother was of Italian descent.) At the age 
of ten, the gang with whom Tony associated, robbed a store. 
Tony was convicted and sent to the school. 

One day I looked up from my work and found Tony stand- 
ing at the door. His expression plainly told that he was again 
in trouble. As he entered the room, I said: “Oh, Tony, why 
can’t you be a good boy?” 

“Oh Doctor,” he replied, “I want to be a good boy but I 
can’t, I am only a wop.” 

“Ves, Tony,” I said, “but wops can be good, for many of 
the greatest and best men that ever lived were wops. Take, 
for example, St. Thomas Aquinas or Dante.” I soon saw that 
these examples were of no value to Tony. Finally, I said, 
“You know the Pope, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” he said. 

“Ts he a good man?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Tony, ‘all the Popes are good men.” 

“Well,” said I, “all the Popes for many years have been 
Italians or, as you would call them, wops.”” This proved to 
be a revelation to Tony. We talked over the possibility of his 
being good, and he left with a new determination. Needless 
to say, Tony fell many times, but the incident marked the 
beginning of his reform. Today, at fourteen years of age, 
Tony is an excellent boy with a desire to become a religious. 

Psychologically, Tony’s difficulty was a deep rooted feel- 
ing of inferiority. Much of his bad behavior can be looked 
upon as compensation for this feeling. Tony knew that his 
behavior was often bad, but the drive to compensation was 


so strong that he frequently fell in spite of his desire to be 
good. 
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In a recent study of boys who were particularly well known 
by their group for their untruthfulness, it was clearly shown 
that a large part of their lying was a compensation for feel- 
ings of inferiority. When a boy starts bragging he soon forms 
habits of overstatement and prevarication that are very diffi- 
cult to control. He needs aid to overcome his inferiority and 
thus be freed from its unconscious motivation. 


In conducting boys’ retreats, I endeavor to give all the 
time I possibly can to interviews, even reducing the number 
of conferences if necessary. There are some who think that 
this is wrong and that well prepared conferences accomplish 
as much for the individual and certainly reach a larger num- 
ber. It is true that one reaches a larger number, but one may 
well ask himself how many of the group are really profiting. 
The boy who has a tendency to rationalize his short comings 
will very easily prove to his satisfaction that the matter cov- 
ered in the conference is of little personal concern. He quite 
readily projects any feeling of blame on others. That boy, 
after the processes and dangers of rationalization are ex- 
plained to him, will be ready to accept and apply to his own 
spiritual life the principles set forth in the conferences. 

Another objection that I have had expressed to me is that 
this method substitutes the psychological clinic for the con- 
fessional. This is not the case. During the time of a retreat 
especially, and to a large extent at all times, sacramental con- 
fession follows soon after the interview. As a result of the 
interview, one has obtained a mass of information, which 
could be procured only with great difficulty in the confes- 
sional. Feelings of inferiority and tendencies to rationaliza- 
tion or projection, since they are usually unconscious, are not 
“material” for confession, but they are important for the 
boy’s welfare since they make it difficult for him to cooperate 
with the graces of the sacrament. 

Another point of importance in dealing with the delinquent 
boy is to learn something about his ideals and their origin. 
Usually one finds them bad. They sometimes result from 
faulty or even pathological reasoning, but more often from 
the social and moral standards of persons in his environment. 
In attempting to build up new ideals, one must be careful that 
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they are grasped by the boy as something he can reach. To 
offer an ideal that he thinks beyond his power to accomplish 
is of no avail. There is no power of motivation in what is 
judged as impossible of attainment. 


In our dealings with boys, we should use a positive ap- 
proach and always keep in mind that the first and greatest 
commandment is a positive one. Virtue should always be 
stressed; it is the duty of man to practice virtue and by doing 
so he will avoid sin. Too many don’ts are to be avoided. Usu- 
ally the delinquent boy has had plenty of don’ts; what he 
needs is sympathetic guidance in a positive way. The em- 
phasis should be placed on the good rather than on the bad. 
It is better to have in mind more ascetical than moral theol- 
ogy when dealing with him. When one must admonish and 
correct, let the correction be accompanied by constructive 
advice for avoiding the fault in the future. Vindictive pun- 
ishment alone rarely accomplishes good results. 


Example is a powerful aid in helping a boy to adjust. This 
fact places a heavy burden on the worker because he must 
be on his guard at all times so that nothing in his behavior 
be a source of disedification. Persons working with the boy, 
whether they be clerical or lay, should always exemplify the 
moral standards they teach. Because of their close intimacy 
(there must be close intimacy if they want maximum results ) 
with the boy, they are constantly under observation. If there 
appears to be any inconsistency between their actions and the 
principles they endeavor to inculcate, their words become as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. Very small things are 
noticed and thought on by children. The small boy who wrote 
in his diary of good deeds, ‘Today I passed a man I thought 
was a priest, and I raised my cap, but he wasn’t a priest be- 
cause he didn’t raise his hat, and all priests do this when a 
fellow raises his,” was not greatly injured by this episode, but 
it does serve to show us the capacity for observation that even 
small children possess. 

I remarked before that the manner of dealing with the 
delinquent which I have advocated in this paper requires a 
great expenditure of effort. Can we say that the confessional 
and good advice have been and always will be necessary and 
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sufficient means for dealing with the problems of juvenile 
delinquency? We have but to look into the lives of such men 
as St. Vincent de Paul to see how the confessional and good 
advice were supplemented by all maner of personal visitations 
and organized effort to bring about a reform of conditions 
which made delinquency their natural resultant. 

True it is that the sanctity of the pastor will ever by the 
chief source of his success in laboring to save souls. But our 
Lord Himself has told us to be wise as serpents while main- 
taining the simplicity of doves. It is reasonable to supple- 
ment sanctity by human prudence. 

It is the function of human prudence to endeavor to re- 
move the obstacles that stand in the way of grace. What are 
these obstacles that stand in the way of grace? The occasions 
of sin. 

When one investigates the occasions of sin in many prob- 
lems of delinquency, it soon becomes apparent that the child 
cannot be simply told in general to avoid the occasions of 
sin. Often the trouble is not with the child but with his home 
and the neighborhood in which he lives. It becomes a prob- 
lem in prudence for someone in authority to reorganize an 
inadequate home or even a neighborhood which is a focus 
of infection in the development of delinquency. 

Again the child has false attitudes, like the boy who 
thought he could not be good because he was a “‘wop” and 
“wops” can never be good. To discover the false attitudes 
and principles in the child’s mind often takes more time than 
can be legitimately given to one case in the confessional. Such 
analyses are not tasks for the confessional but for personal 
visits. 

As the conscientious pastor tries to go into the inner life 
and external surroundings of all his problem children, he finds 
before long that the twenty-four hours in the day do not suf- 
fice. He does not like to expel the child from his parochial 
school wtih the remark, “Our school is for good children, not 
for bad ones like you.” The unaided pastor will often be 
attempting the impossible when he gives due attention to all 
his parochial duties and at the same time attempts to save 
all his problem children. 
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Problem children need special care given by those who are 
specially trained to understand and handle their difficulties. 
And so we see the need of the child’s mental clinic. We might 
say that the modern city has grown beyond our power of 
grappling unaided with its multiple moral problems. If we 
are going to be simple as doves but wise as serpents, we shall 
supplement grace with all that human prudence can offer, 
and every diocese, perhaps every large city, will have its 
clinic staffed by Catholic physicians, psychologists and social 
workers, living a Catholic life and working with the Catholic 
clergy, so that divine grace and the efforts of human pru- 
dence will approach the problem of delinquency with all the 
wisdom of the serpent but at the same time making use of 
and remaining true to the grace of God, the simplicity of the 
dove. 


THE PARISH OF TOMORROW 


As someone has said, “Nine times out of ten, it isn’t the bad 
child who needs correction but its parents”. What is the use of 
keeping our children locked up in our parochial schools for five 
hours a day teaching them religion out of a book for half an hour 
and then turning them loose onto the city 'streets for the rest of 
the day, where they drink in with every breath the vapor of pagan- 
ism, without any counteracting good influence from a good home 
or good natural community life. 

We must educate the people back to Nazareth, where the home 
was work shop, school, and play house, where neighbors formed 
one another’s characters by their daily contacts into the full stature 
of real men and real women, ready to be made over into divine 
sons of God. 


By Henry J. Palmer, “The Parish of Tomorrow,” The Preser- 


vation of the Faith, Vol. XII, No. 4 (October, 1939), p. 8. 











THE RESTORATION OF GOD’S PEOPLE 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER 





REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
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Evrror’s Note: Father Newton’s articles for the teacher of the Bible are 
a regular feature of the JourNAL oF Reticious Instruction. Readers who 
would like to see particular topics treated in this section are asked to send 
their suggestions and questions to the editorial office of the JourNAL or to 
Father Newton at the Catholic University. 


Among the consolations enjoyed by the Israelites in their 
exile none was greater than the revelation of God’s plan in 
their prophetic books. Jeremias (25, 29-33) had foretold 
that the exile would last but seventy years, and that there- 
after a restoration would be effected. Long before Jeremias 
the message of the prophets contained a prediction of the 
exile and the encouraging prospect that from this process of 
purification would issue a people more pleasing to God. Al- 
most all the preexilic oracles, which contain so much of threat 
to Israel, look forward to the dawn of an era of peace which 
presupposes Israel’s restoration. Isaias (14, 1-26) is very 
clear on this point. He and his contemporary, Micheas, often 
spoke of the “remnant” which should be saved from the 
cleansing chastisement of the exile, and which should consti- 
tute the seed from which a new people was to come. 


All these predictions were realized when Cyrus established 
the great Persian Empire on the ruins of Babylon in the year 
539 B. C. He at once issued an edict permitting the exiled 
Israelites to return to their land and rebuild the temple of 
their God. The edict was permissive, it did not oblige any 
one to leave. Not all the Israelites were disposed to accept 
the oportunity, but only those whose religious devotion was 
more impelling than attachment to their material surround- 
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ings. In 538 B. C. some fifty thousand exiles returned to 
Palestine under Josue and Zorobabel. In 458 B. C., another 
group returned under Esdras. The books of Esdras and 
Nehemias give us a list of the restored people by their fami- 
lies. From this we learn that the vast majority were of the 
tribe of Juda, with a small element of Benjamites and some 
of the Levites. Thus the new Israel, restricted to those with 
a lively devotion towards their religion, was reduced from the 
original twelve tribes to a fraction of three. 

In these facts we can see clearly how the exile served as a 
means of purifying the race: it was in fact only a “remnant” 
that was saved. The history of Israel now takes a new turn, 
and the course of its development is of some importance. We 
find the record of the post-exilic Israel in the books of Esdras 
and Nehemias, and also in the prophecies of Aggeus, Zach- 
arias and Malachias. This article will call attention to some 
features of the story which are necessary for its under- 
standing. 

But first a word should be said of nomenclature. Prior to 
the exile the Chosen People were known as “Israelites” or as 
“Hebrews.” The latter name was more often used by other 
peoples when referring to Israel. Now, however, after the 
exile we can speak of the Chosen People as “Jews.” This 
rises from the fact that the majority were from the tribe of 
Juda. The territory they occupied was that formerly belong- 
ing to the tribe of Juda, and from now on may be termed 
“Judea.” 

1. The material and social conditions which the returning 
exiles had to face, and the subsequent development of those 
conditions, merit attention. If we try to picture the enthu- 
siasm and the anticipation of the pilgrims, as they made their 
long and arduous journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, we 
can imagine more clearly the circumstances of the hundred 
years which followed. We should have in mind also that 
when they reached Palestine they occupied only Jerusalem 
and the immediately surrounding territory. 

At once, from the material and social point of view, it is 
apparent that the sanguine hopes of the exiles were not ful- 
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filled. The peoples who had come to occupy this territory in 
the previous fifty years were not inclined to extend a wel- 
come to the Jews, for they faced dispossession wherever the 
Jews settled. Further, having none of the zeal of the Jews, 
these peoples could think only of their losses and could enter- 
tain little sympathy for their new neighbors. In this they 
were supported by the surrounding peoples who remembered 
former difficulties with the Chosen People. The result was a 
combination of efforts to discourage the Jews. 

To this must be added the fact that the land was not fertile, 
and that the sudden influx of some fifty thousand people 
meant a severe strain on its provisions. We find the Jews 
frequently complaining of their poor harvests, and many of 
them must have experienced the pangs of hunger from the 
very start of their sojourn. From this condition issued an- 
other difficulty of a more serious nature. Scarcity of food 
became the excuse for profiteering, at first perhaps on the 
part of those already in the district but later also on the 
part of the Jews themselves. The prophets of the period 
often advert to this and complain that the Jews had returned 
to the social injustices so often charged against them by 
the earlier prophets. Such exactions only made conditions 
worse for the returned exiles, and for many of them life must 
have been rendered quite unbearable. 

It would also seem that the Persian governors of the land 
were guilty of some excessive demands. This would be in 
direct line with general political policy of that time. When 
Nehemias made his journey to Jerusalem some years later, 
he was armed with a letter from the Emperor exempting him 
from taxes. When the other peoples had a grievance against 
the Jews they sought the intervention of the governor. 

Such conditions prevailed in Judea all through the period 
of which the Bible informs us. Aggeus (Chapter One) ex- 
presses well the contrast between what the exiles had antici- 
pated and what they actually found. In all the Sacred Books 
of the period we may read the prayer of gratitude which the 
people offered to God for what He had done for them, but 
with it the earnest appeal for the completion of the restora- 
tion. The lesson from this is very important. The return 
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from the exile was not intended by God to be the realization 
of the messianic era, and the evil conditions then experienced 
were permitted in order to foster the hope of another and a 
better age. 


2. Still more anamalous is the religious spirit which pre- 
vailed during these years. We can have little doubt of the 
excellent religious disposition of those who left their homes 
in Babylon for the uncertainties of a new settlement in 
Palestine. In many cases great material sacrifices were 
involved. In Judea we see this disposition continue to grow 
and bear fruit, but with it there is found also a great deal of 
evidence that the people had not yet reached ethical per- 
fection. 

To the religious credit of the Jews may be mentioned the 
rebuilding of the temple and the restoration of sacrifices and 
other services. The work on the temple was begun as soon 
as they settled in Jerusalem, but an interruption, caused at 
least in part by the Samaritans, brought about a suspension 
of the effort for a number of years. To their credit also we 
observe the complete absence of idol-worship from Jewish 
life from now on. This was one lesson which the exile had 
thoroughly taught. Further, there is evident at this time 
a continuance of that zeal for the Law which had been 
cultivated during the exile. In Judea there was special need 
of this, and also for study and interpretation, due to the new 
circumstances in which the Law found application. This 
brought into existence the professional interpreter of the 
law, known to us as the “scribe.” Out of this also grew the 
respect for certain interpretations which later brought into 
existence the Mishna or traditional law. 

While thus living under the direction of their revealed 
Law, and under the jurisdiction of the High Priest, the Jews 
came close again to the ideal of the theocracy. But even in 
these details there is indication that the spirit, however 
willing, was still imperfect. The temple was brought to 
completion only after strong urging from the prophets who 
assured the people that their neglect of God in this way was 
one reason for their poor material prosperity. While the 
new Israel was shy of idols, the people were not seldom 
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guilty of inclination to the religion of their neighbors. Zeal 
for the Law was frequently devotion merely to its letter, a 
spirit which we know best from the Pharisees in the Gospel. 


The religious weaknesses thus manifested found more 
serious expression during these years. The social injustices 
evident from the beginning are the subject of prophetic 

y accusation down to the time of Malachias. Not all the Jews 
were thinking of their spiritual progress. Material ambition 
led to intermarriage with those not of the true faith. At 
times this was occasion for Jews divorcing their Jewish wives 
in order to marry pagans or non-Jews. Nothing at this time, 
any more than in our own, encouraged more securely the 
dissipation of a true religious spirit than these mixed mar- 
riages. One of the great tasks of Esdras, Nehemias and 
Malachias was the reform of such abuses. 


Those who were in positions of authority during these 
years, the priests and scribes mainly, were likewise guilty 
of departure from the true spirit of God’s people. The priests 
are charged with neglecting the duties imposed on them by 
the Law and thus of showing indifference to God. Those 
who were interpreting the Law were making their profession 
a source of material prosperity. 

The lesson we draw from these religious conditions is 
also very important. While the exile had purified the race 
and developed a new and a better disposition, it had not 
effected that perfect cleansing which would make for God 
“an acceptable people.” In this regard, perhaps more than in 
that of a material or social nature, it is evident that the 
return from the exile was not the realization of the messianic 
era. The Old Law could not effect the required purification 
of Israel, its spiritual elevation, and the devout soul would 
look the more expectantly to the advent of the Messias who 
would accomplish this according to the prophecy of Malach- 
ias, chapters three and four. 


The period after the exile, therefore, should be considered 
one of further and proximate preparation for the advent of 
the Messias. The people still required purification before 
that time came. But the time was near. The messianic 
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prophecies of the period find their culmination in the warn- 
ing of Malachias (3, 1): 


Behold I send my angel, and he shall prepare the way 
before my face. And presently the Lord, whom you 
seek, and the angel of the covenant, whom you desire, 
shall come to his temple. Behold he comes, says the 
Lord of hosts. 


WHY A CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
IN EVERY PARISH? 


We need no arguments to identify in our minds the care of the 
poor and the helpless with Christian duties. Let me read a quotation 
from the letter of Pius X: “Assurely the alms with which we 
alleviate the trials of the poor is highly praised by the Lord. But 
who will deny that a far greater measure of praise is due to the 
zeal and labor expended, not on the fleeting welfare of the body, 
but on the eternal welfare of the soul, by teaching and admonition? 
In truth there is nothing nearer or dearer to the Heart of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of souls, Who through the lips of Isaias affirmed 
of Himself: “I have been sent to preach the Gospel to the poor.” Like 
the Saviour, we must not only teach the Gospel to the spiritually 
poor, but we must go about seeking them out. We shall never gather 
together the spiritually neglected children and youths of our flocks 
by merely instituting catechetical classes for them in our parishes. 
On foot we must walk the streets of our parishes and spend our- 
selves in gathering these children into our classes. This is a hard task, 
for frequently they live in the homes of careless parents. Not one 
visit but repeated visits we shall find necessary. This is the feeding 
of the poor in the most excellent manner. This is walking in the 
footsteps of the Good Shepherd. 


By The Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., at The Mil- 
waukee Provincial Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, La Crosse, Wisconsin, April 27-29, 1939. 
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Some teachers seem to be afraid to make their pupils too 
pious; they do not make them aim high enough in the spirit- 
ual life. This is a sad mistake. Children are by nature gen- 
erous, courageous and enterprising. They are ready to do 
anything for God when their action is properly directed. 
This is where the teacher plays his part. 


It is likewise wrong to picture the saints as supermen, be- 
ings that seemed to live in an entirely different world. The 
average child is not at all moved at the sight of St. Aloysius 
in ecstasy or lacerating his body with a cruel discipline. He 
simply shrugs his shoulders and leaves such practices to those 
who want to become holy. 


We must make the children realize that the saints were 
frail human being like ourselves; that they experienced the 
same trials, the same temptations, the same sorrows and joys 
as ourselves. They did the same common things which we 
ouselves do; the only difference is, that as is related of St. 
John Berchmans, they did these “common things” in an 
“uncommon” way. 

When we shall have convinced our pupils of these facts, 
and given them correct ideas about ecstasies, austerities, 
visions and miracles, we shall have already achieved much 
in the way of emulating them in the love and imitation of 
God’s heroes. Once the child realizes that sanctity is within 
his grasp, the greatest obstacle thereto is overcome. 
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PRESENTING THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION 


VERY REVEREND JOHN M. COOPER 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprror’s Note: This paper was presented by Father Cooper at a meeting 
devoted to the teaching of high school students at the Fifth National Cate- 
chetical Congress in Cincinnati on November 6, 1939. We would like to call 
the attention of our readers to the fact that Father Cooper’s presentation is 
applicable to all fields of the teaching of Religion. 


Methods in religious education have to be determined by 
its objectives. The chief objective of religious education as 
carried out in our schools is to help our students to live 
Catholic or Christ-like lives. Methods of presenting the 
dogmas of the Church have to be determined by the func- 
tion fulfilled by dogmas in attaining the objectives of reli- 
gious education. This function is, first of all, that of providing 
motives for living the Catholic or Christ-like way of life. 

In the supernatural as in the natural order, to live a way 
of life an individual must have three things: an ideal of how 
this life should be lived, the means for attaining the ideal, 
and the motives for striving toward the ideal. Motives, in 
both the natural and the supernatural order, may be roughly 
grouped into three divisions: reflective motives, in which the 
rational element is dominant; affective motives, in which the 
emotional or instinctive impulses are to the fore; personative 
motives, in which an admired, reverenced and loved person- 
ality is the chief magnetic force. 
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Against this background of principles and general con- 
siderations we may now take up the question of methods of 
presenting the doctrine of the Incarnation. The total Cath- 
olic teaching on the Incarnation includes: a compact body 
of defined truths; a wealth of historical data on the birth 
and life of Christ derived chiefly from the Gospels. Some 
of these defined truths have a directly motivating value; 
others only an indirect one. These latter have more the 
function of protecting the directly motivating truths. 

The whole cluster of doctrina! truths and historical data 
may be compared to an orange or apple with its components 
of seed, pulp, and rind, or to a biological cell with its com- 
ponents of nucleus, cell-substance, and cell-wall. The cell- 
wall does not contribute directly to the vital functions of 
the cell; these are carried out by the nucleus and cell-sub- 
stance. The cell-wall contributes only indirectly to the vital 
functions of the cell by protecting the cell-substance and 
nucleus against attacks from without. 

Thus in the whole cluster of doctrines and data concern- 
ing the Incarnation the nuclear doctrines and the historical 
data richly provide what we have called the reflective, 
affective, and personative motives for living up to our Cath- 
olic ideal of love of God and neighbor. Some of the historical 
data serve only as a setting for the motivating data. Some 
of the doctrines have only a minimum motivating value, and 
an indirect one at that; their historic and ideological function 
has been to protect, against attacks from without, the di- 
rectly motivating nuclear doctrines and historical data. Let 
us come down to details. 

The early Christological definitions of the Church have 
had an extremely important historical and ideological pro- 
tective function. For instance, had the Gnostic heresy, which 
held that Christ had only a phantasmic body and not a real 
one, been allowed to go unchallenged, with rigorous logic it 
would have followed that the nuclear truth of the Incarna- 
tion, “God became Man,” was false, for Christ would have 
had no real body, and hence would not have been man, and 
consequently God would not have become man. The truth 
that Christ had a real body is not a truth that taken in isola- 
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tion provides appreciable motivating force. We could not, 
for instance, with any hope of results, formulate a motivating 
appeal, along the following line: Christ had a real body, there- 
fore you should live a Christ-like life. In the days of the 
Gnostic heresy, the Church had to emphasize the truth that 
Christ’s body was not a phantasmic but a real body, because, 
—strange as it may sound to us today when no question of 
of the kind is raised by anybody,—this truth was warmly 
contested. But to emphasize today in our religious education 
this or most of the other Christological definitions against 
Gnostics, Monothelites, Apollinarists and others, is largely a 
waste of time, given the specific objectives of religious edu- 
cation. 


Our students should know the simple formula: “One 
person and two natures in Christ,” though even here the 
teacher has no easy task making clear to young—or mature! 
minds the metaphysical concepts, “person” and “nature,” 
and unless these concepts are made clear, what meaning has 
the formula? Let us now pass to the more important things 
that need to be emphasized in the presentation of the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation. 


In order to provide reflective motivation, the nuclear truth 
of the Incarnation, ““God become Man for us,” needs to be 
taught and driven home in the most explicit and clear 
language. In teaching this nuclear truth we should also 
make abundantly clear that the Son of God became man 
both freely and unselfishly. He came freely; He was not 
obliged by His Father to come; He came of His own will. 
It is legitimate theologically to say that He was “‘sent” by His 
Father, but the question may be raised whether it is advis- 
able to use this word “sent” in our religious pedagogy. For 
the word “sent” can easily convey to our young students, 
who are accustomed to being “‘sent” on errands, that God 
the Father in some way commanded or ordered or compelled 
His Son to become man. He came unselfishly; He himself 
had nothing to gain from coming; He came purely and solely 
out of the most unselfish love for us, to show us how to live 
and to save us from our sins. This nuclear truth provides 
forceful reflective motivation: If God so loved me that He 
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freely and unselfishly became man for my sake, I should 
at least do by best to live as I should live for Him. 


Affective and personative motivation is provided by the 
Gospel narratives of the birth and life of our Lord. There 
can be no adequate teaching of the Incarnation without ade- 
quate teaching of the birth and life of Christ as revealed to 
us in the sublime beauty and simplicity of the Gospels. Car- 
rying along our parallel with the biological cell, the Gospel 
narrative of the birth and life of Christ is to the nuclear truth 
that God became man what the cell substance is to the cell 
nucleus. 


Affective motivation is provided most tellingly although 
not exclusively by the whole birth and childhood narrative 
of Christ. The human infant awakens in us some of the deep- 
est and finest emotions of life, those associated with the 
parental impulses. The Holy Family touches the finest affec- 
tions associated with domestic life and relationships. Were 
at this moment a mother bearing a child in her ams to appear 
on the stage where I am speaking to you, it would be folly for 
me to continue to talk. Your attention would be absorbed 
by the child and the mother. In the Latin Church the dogma 
of the Incarnation has no real feast. The nearest approach 
to it is called, not the feast of the Incarnation, but the feast 
of the Annunciation. Christian affections have taken hold, 
not of the Incarnation, the dogmatic fact, but of the birth of 
Christ. And the reason is obvious enough. The affections of 
the Christian world are touched to their deepest by the 
Infant Savior, His Blessed Mother and His Foster Father. 
The affections so awakened draw us to Christ with tender 
love and so serve as powerful motivating forces. Our stu- 
dents must be made intimately familiar with the birth and 
childhood narrative of the Gospels, presented in such manner 
as to awaken the affective responses, parental and domestic, 
of which we have been speaking. Perhaps the best time to do 
this is during Advent when Christmas is, as it were, in the air. 

Personative motivation is provided by the life, character, 
and personality of Christ. Mere information about Him and 
His life is not the important thing. Whether or not our stu- 
dents can locate Capharnaum on a map or know the distance 
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between Jericho and Jerusalem, or whether they can give in 
chronological order the events of Passion Week, is of very 
minor importance. What they need to be taught is only such 
information of this kind as is necessary for real knowledge 
of the life, character and personality of Christ, knowledge in 
the Pauline sense. They need such knowledge of Him as 
leads to a vivid grasp and uiiderstanding of the human as 
well as the divine nature of Christ, such knowledge as will 
attract them to Him. They need an understanding of His 
sympathy, His mercy, His thoughtfulness, His unselfishness, 
His Strength, His courage, and all of those facts of His 
wondrous personality that appeal to the American boy and 
girl. 

Some of this knowledge can be imparted in class, but one 
has to tread warily lest this knowledge be simply so much 
mere biographical information. And in the long run such 
knowledge must come less from study than from medita- 
tion. A certain amount of meditation can be elicited through 
the writing of papers on such topics as: “What appeals to 
you most in the character of Christ, and why?” Every 
encouragement should be given to have our students read 
the life of Christ and read it not merely for information or 
for entertainment, not for learning the facts about Christ, 
but read it with the express purpose of knowing Christ as 
He is, knowing Him with heart and will as well as with intel- 
lect. Encouragement should be given to get them to read 
something from a good life of Christ daily, frequently, as part 
of their spiritual life. An alternative way is to train them to 
meditate at Mass time, while reading some part of the 
Gospel narrative. A little more emphasis too on meditation 
as the original purpose of the Rosary would be eminently 
desirable, in order through such meditation to lead them to 
know and love Christ our Incarnate Savior. 


From the viewpoint we have taken and for the reasons 
offered in support of this viewpoint, we should like to recom- 
mend that in presenting the total Catholic teaching on the 
Incarnation, about ten per cent of the time allotted be 
devoted to the exposition of the Church’s doctrinal teach- 
ing on the Incarnation, about five per cent to evidences 
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for the divinity and humanity of Christ, and about eighty- 
five per cent to her historical teaching, as found in the Gos- 
pels, on the birth, life and personality of Christ. 


The emphasis we are putting here on motivation is no plea 
for emotionalism or impressionism. Our teaching must be 
crystal clear, must present the essential doctrine of the 
Incarnation in the simplest and most unmistakable language. 
But at the same time the Incarnation needs to be presented 
as an appeal not merely to the intellect but to the heart and 
will, to the whole personality of the student, with full under- 
standing on the part of the teacher of what in the dogmatic 
and historical cluster of the Incarnation is of major motivat- 
ing force, and of how and why it is such. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR SCHOOLS? 


Does the child require considerable knowledge about God before 
it can be filled with a consciousness of God’s infinite love for it, 
and be permeated with the conviction that it should love Him in 
return with all its heart? Must a child know its mother, in a dozen 
particulars before it can love her? How much do the most learned 
among us know about a thousand things of which we make reason- 
able use? 

By Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D., What is Wrong with Our 
Schools? p. 5. 





College Religion 


THE PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AT 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


REVEREND BAKEWELL MORRISON, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Department of Religion of St. Louis University has 
three priests who teach nothing but Religion, and nine priests 
who teach Religion and some other branch. The Department 
aims at a very definite objective, namely, the proper instruc- 
tion and discipline of the students so that they may save 
their own souls and be of much help to others in advancing 
the Kingdom of Christ upon this earth. There is a basic 
admission of facts all along the line in the attempt to secure 
these desirable results of instruction, inspiration and dis- 
cipline. 

The facts that are envisaged, admitted, and met, as well as 
they may be, are the following: 

A. St. Louis University is a Catholic school. The Religion 
Department has not the exclusive duty nor the exclusive 
privilege of forming Catholicism all alone. Every other 
Department in the University may be relied on to contrib- 
ute in its measure to the proper instruction and discipline of 
the students in the field of Religion. 

B. The students who come to St. Louis University in its 
various schools represent three distinct groups: 

(a) Those who have always been in a Catholic school, grade 
and high; 
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(b) Those who have not always been so advantaged; 
(c) The non-Catholics. 


C. The students do not need nor want a simple watered- 
down seminary course in Religion; but they do both need and 
want a course that will put their minds in possession of a 
good, rational account of the thought-ways of Catholicism, 
of the permanent and necessary dogmas; and that will fur- 
nish their hearts with the moral support and emotional and 
esthetic discipline which their future lives will imperatively 
need. 


D. There are many, especially in the Nursing School and 
the School of Education and Social Science, who will need a 
“major” in religion; there are many more who would profit 
highly by at least a “minor” in religion. 

E. All, both Catholic of favored background and “under- 
privileged” Catholic and non-Catholic are judged to be 
serious, right-minded, wholesome men and women who will 
welcome an exacting instruction and discipline in Religion. 
The friends of Christ are not reluctant to learn of Christ and 
of His plans, nor are they unwilling to cooperate with Christ 
in remaking the world for His reign. 

F. The faculty needed to face these facts and to realize 
the best from them must certainly be able and ready to be 
most painstakingly laborious, alert and eager at the oppor- 
tunity. 

Since the needs of the students may well determine the 
subject matter and the manner of instruction, the incoming 
students are placed by means of a Test. Those scoring low 
are set in “remedial” classes; those scoring middle or high 
are set to the routine curriculum. The non-Catholics are 
given “required” instruction. 


The “remedial” classes are given for one semester, two 
hours a week (with two hours’ credit). This is grounding in 
the simplest elements and practices of the Faith. Many of 
the students in these sections do not know their prayers. 
Many more have only faint ideas of Catholicism. All need 
to be solidly grounded, simply but definitely, in the thing 
that is Catholicism. A specialist, kind, understanding, pains- 
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taking, but exacting, is devoted to this work. He uses Father 
Hurley’s J Believe. This is available in a paper-backed, fifty 
cent edition. When this course is finished, these students 
take their place with the other students in the regular, rou- 
tine courses. The students in this course are not penalized 
since it carries two hours’ credit. The very weak students, 
those who have never made their first Communion or been 
confirmed, are given additional private instruction, and their 
even more imperative and fundamental deficiencies are 
thus cared for. This is done without credit and outside of 
class hours. 

The students with a firm background of Catholic educa- 
tion are given an orientation course first, called ‘‘Catholic 
Character Education.”’ This course covers the fields of mo- 
tives and means of Catholic living, stressing an understand- 
ing of self in order to use most happily the divinely appointed, 
supernatural means of forming the Catholic character. The 
Mass, Prayer, the Sacraments are the substance of the 
course. It is an action and an atmosphere course. The truth 
of Catholicism is taken as assured. Apologetics are left to 
wait while this beginning is made. Students in the “reme- 
dial” course regrettably miss the orientation course in its 
details, but they get it in substance by the method of treat- 
ment to which they are subjects in their own subject-matter. 

This course—Orientation, Catholic Character—like all the 
specific Religion courses, meets two hours a week with two 
hours’ credit. The abomination of a two-hour course with 
one hour credit and a lame admission that the religion courses 
are inferior is not tolerated. The course is taught from notes, 
had alike by instructor and students. 

The second semester of the freshman year is devoted to 
Apologetics. The course is required of all Catholic students, 
just as the first semester courses were rigidly required of all. 
The text is one that is proudly claimed to be “difficult,” 
The Catholic Church and the Modern Mind. The book is 
hard for both instructor and student. The instructor will 
have to read it through completely before he teaches any 





*Morrison, The Catholic Church and The Modern Mind. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. 
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part of it. The instructor will have to labor and the class 
will have to think. Four great basic things are treated thor- 
oughly: God’s existence; Miracles; The Divinity of Jesus 
Christ; The Divine Foundation and Mission of the Catholic 
Church. These four points are hammered and driven in with 
many illustration from current ideologies. (Racism, com- 
munism, American patriotism are given special notice.) The 
course is guided by a syllabus. 

All the Religion courses without exception have required 
reading and a term paper of obligation. Reports in writing 
must be made on three books each semester. A student who 
majors in Religion, therefore, will have read twenty-seven 
Catholic books. The books are graded to the age and talent 
of the students. Books designated for a course are restricted 
in subject matter to things that are being seen in the course 
which they accompany. The term paper is assigned, the topic 
being taken from one of the topics studied during the semes- 
ter. In all the Religion courses “flunks” are found. The 
courses are not “push-overs,” and they are recognized as 
hard. 


The Catholic sophomores begin their year with Dogma. 
It is a course, required of all Catholics, two hours a week with 
two hours credit. As in the Apologetics, so here a selection 
of dogmas is made. It is a skeleton, but a skeleton that 
enables the Faith to appear as a whole and not sketchily, for 
the points that are taken professedly are: Faith with a view 
of miracles; The Trinity, which allows for a review of 
Christ’s divinity; the Asceticism of Catholicism; the Redemp- 
tion, with what it implies and teaches; the Four Last Things; 
the Mother of God. 

After this course all the students who are working for 
degrees are allowed a semester free from formal instruction 
in Religion. There are two more hours of obligation before 
the requirement for the degree is fulfilled. Students will take 
these two hours in the required course on “Marriage” in 
either their junior or senior year. But they will take it, for it 
is required for graduation. Those students, dwindling yearly 
in numbers, who plan only a two year stay in college, will be 
required to take a simpler course on Marriage. 
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Non-Catholic students receive special and separate instruc- 
tion. They are cordially invited to take the courses in the 
Catholic Religion, but they are not forced. Those who prefer 
not to take the Religion courses are cared for. They are piti- 
fully unaware that there is a rational account of the universe, 
that there is proof for the existence of a Personal God, of a 
Moral Law, of certainty. They are taught these basic things 
in a required course and are thus given a firm orientation that 
will color their future thinking and enable them to put some 
rationality into their lives. This is their first semester of 
freshman year, two hours a week with two hours’ credit. No 
non-Catholic, whether beginning in freshman and going 
through or transferring to some higher class may graduate 
without this course and the one that follows. The text used 
is Think and Live. 


Our Holy Father’s recent Encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, 
with its generous and Christ-like plea for support and sympa- 
thy and its tender encouragement to “those who, though not 
belonging to the visible body of the Catholic Church, have 
given noble and sincere expression to their appreciation of 
all that unites them to Us in love for the person of Christ or 
in belief in God” is a confirmation of the wisdom of this pro- 
gram for non-Catholics. They come well disposed, though 
careful and on guard and even a trifle anxious and afraid. 
In the second semester of their freshman year, they are re- 
quired to take a course in Character Formation, for which 
the text is Character Formation in College.’ Since, as St. 
Thomas so firmly states, “What is natural to man was neither 
acquired nor forfeited by (Original) Sin”, the non-Catholic 
can at least be given directly the means and the methods of 
realizing the best that is in him with the simple hope that 
this best will be the occasion of greater flow of grace and 
greater and higher invitations from Almighty God. 


The “upper division” courses in Religion are a separate 
thing, as they should be. It will be necessary to recall that a 
Catholic university does not rely exclusively on the Religion 


* Morrison-Rueve, Think and Live. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 


* Morrison, Character Formation in College. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company. 
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Department nor on formal Religion courses to establish and 
train her students. Every Department is Catholic in tone 
and atmosphere. The need for “formal” instruction is 
neither so apparent nor, psychologically, so desired as it is 
in the “lower division.” Here the theorist will take alarm. 
Here the critic who has never taught in a Catholic school 
will feel that we are presenting a program that is lacking. 
But time and experience have proved that Religion, kept 
apart and hammered solely, is not the panacea that it may 
be thought to be. 

However, these “upper division” courses are numerous 
enough, and they are aimed at their own objectives. They 
are optional for all but those who major or who minor in 
Religion; but they are given credit in various other depart- 
ments, if that credit is desired; and they are elected by suffi- 
cient students to make them quite feasible. Catholicism is 
a culture. It has its giants. It has its particular remedies 
for the woes of the world. It has its Christ-given instru- 
ments for assisting men to a full life, specialized but perti- 
nent and very potent. In these “upper division” courses the 
elite gets formation. 

Marriage is the first and, in many respects, the most impor- 
tant. This subject, so dear to the heart of the Popes, is 
extremely in need of separate and careful treatment. The 
economic and psychic factors need stressing. The moral and 
legal aspects must be understood. The terrific and beneficent 
dynamism of the Sacrament must be appreciated. No one 
graduates from the College nor from the School of Commerce 
and Finance without taking this course. 

“Papal Encyclicals” present a problem, since so much of 
their content will have been seen incidentally or formally in 
other courses, for this is a Catholic university. But they 
have their definite place in the Department of Religion. They 
are taught yearly. 

In this age when Freudian rot has damaged the thinking 
of the world on the questions of self-control and moral hero- 
ism, a course in Christian Asceticism, taken immediately 
from the Summa Theologica, is not only desired; it is a 
necessity. Hence it is given. 
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A special course for the Sisters of our great Hospitals is 
offered and gladly accepted by them. It is called Religion 
and the Guidance Program. Any Catholic who does not 
applaud the work of our Sisters in their far-flung battle line 
of Hospitals fails signally in appreciation one of the glories 
and one of the great apologetics of the Catholic Church. But 
these nuns need special preparation for their moral, social, 
educational and religious problems. This special help is par- 
tially afforded them in this religious course. 


The cream of the “upper division” courses is to be found 
in the two which deal directly with complete works of two 
of the greatest of the giants of Catholicism: St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who is studied in his Summa contra Gentiles ; and 
St. Augustine, who is met and known in his tremendous 
City of God. 

The “upper division” carries other courses for the needs 
of the “majors” and “minors”. We shall list them, and the 
listing is description enough of the contents: Sacred Scrip- 
tures; Apologetics and the Teacher; Dogma and the 
Teacher; Character Education; Teaching Religion in Ele- 
mentary Schools; Religion in Secondary Schools. 

The whole program, of courses, needs evaluation. Begin- 
ning with the solid fact that a Catholic university offers and 
requires a Catholic atmosphere, that all the departments are 
Catholic in tone and vigor, the individual offerings of the 
Department of Religion become better able to be under- 
stood. Formal instruction in specific points of Apologetics. 
Dogma, Moral and the rest is limited. because the human 
system is limited in its capacities to assimilate matters that 
have been seen somehow before. What grade school and 
high have laid the germs of, are still the subject matter in 
college. The Catechism is pretty complete. 

Furthermore, the requirements for graduation. set by 
standardizing agencies. must be met. It might be profitable 
to debate the inclusion of more required hours in formal 
courses in Religion—if the debate could get anywhere. But 
once it is recognized that Religion permeates the whole of a 
Catholic school, that English and History, Economics, 
Science, Languages—and the rest—have their matter to 
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contribute and their help to give, that education is of the 
whole man and specialized knowledge must be integrated 
with knowledge that is more broad, then the problem, and 
the solution of the problem as proposed and carried through 
in the Colleges of St. Louis University, may be kindly appre- 
ciated and sympathetically judged. 

The fruits of these courses and the extra-curricular activi- 
ties along religious lines which support and apply the formal 
instruction will be the subject of an article appearing in the 
next issue of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGE OF ST. BENEDICT (MINN.) ACTIVE 
IN RELIGIOUS WORK 


A careful study of the policies of various educational institutions 
regarding credits in religion, recently made by the faculty of the 
College, reveals the following findings: 

1. All Catholic and Protestant colleges and 91% of those remain- 
ing offer courses in religion. 

2. 97.5% Catholic; 82.2% Protestant; and 22.5% independent 
colleges require religion for graduation. 

3. The maximum number of credits is given for courses in Bible. 

4. The number of credits most commonly required is 8 semester 
or 12 quarter credits and has been increased to 21 semester or 31.5 
quarter credits. 

5. Since 1922 there has been a definite increase in the number of 
religion courses taught, the number of schools (private and public) 
teaching religion, and the number of students taking religion. 

6. Policies on accepting religion towards entrance requirements: 
Catholic colleges are less liberal, but take religion for granted: 


Protestant institutions are most liberal; state teachers’ college are 
most opposed. 


7. Policies on transfer credits in religion: Catholic colleges are 
inclined to limit their acceptance; Protestant colleges accept prac- 
tically all religion credits; state teachers’ colleges largely refuse to 
accept them. 


8. Rate of class enrollment : universities—I out of 20; state teach- 
ers’ colleges—1 out of 66; Protestants—1 out of 2; Catholic—every 
student enrolls. 


College Newsletter, Midwest Unit, N.C.E.A., Vol. IIT, No. 1 
(October, 1939) p. 4. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


ORGANIZING THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE IN A CITY PARISH 


REVEREND MICHAEL J. QUINN 
St. Pascal Baylon Rectory 
St. Albans, New York 


Eprtor’s Note: We believe our readers will be most interested in the tech- 
nique described in this paper in making and keeping up to date the parish census. 
Father Quinn presented this paper at a meeting of the Fifth National Cate- 
chetical Congress held in Cincinnati, early in November, 1939. 


Father Jones, curate in a city parish of the diocese of 
Brooklyn, was pleased. He had just finished a job. On the 
sacristy wall was the Episcopal certificate erecting the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine in his parish. And it hung 
straight! Now, he mused, there remains only to organize 
the Confraternity. Let us hope that God will be pleased 
with it, the pastor impressed and the people cooperative 
because they see the need of it. 

With the pastor’s permission Father Jones spoke at all 
the Masses on Sunday morning. He informed the members 
of the congregation that the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine was now canonically erected in their parish. He spoke 
about the spiritual advantages of membership, the aims and 
the needs of the Confraternity, and the importance of the 
work. He concluded his instruction by inviting the entire 
Sunday congregation to a parish meeting to be held on Tues- 
day evening at eight o’clock in the basement of the church. 

Tuesday night arrived. The expectant Father Jones, who 
had invited 4500 people at Sunday Mass, welcomed one 
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hundred and seventy-three men and women to the first meet- 
ing of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Having 
studied a booklet issued by the National Office of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, the young priest told his 
audience everything that they needed to know about the 
Confraternity—membership, spiritual advantages attached 
to membership, the aims of the Confraternity, and his plans 
for the first year: the operation of an elementary and a high 
school of religion. He explained that he would not conduct 
adult discussion groups during the first year for the simple 
reason that he wanted to concentrate all his energy and the 
energy of the parish on the children. ‘Let us start slowly,” 
he said, “and with God’s help we shall produce something: 
the religious education of our Catholic children of elementary 
and high school age attending public or non-sectarian insti- 
tutions of learning.” 

Having explained that the different types of membership 
embraced various kinds of activity including teaching, visit- 
ing delinquents and clerical work, in addition to associate 
membership for those who could not do the active work, he 
asked the members of his audience to print on cards that 
were passed to them, their names, addresses, and the type 
of work suited to their talents. These would be inscribed in 
the Confraternity register. However, there was one task 
requiring the combined efforts of all: the first great step in 
organizing the Confraternity schools. 

With particular care he explained that since the Confra- 
ternity was destined to be the means of imparting religious 
instruction to every Catholic child attending public or non- 
sectarian schools, it was absolutely necessary to find out who 
these children were and where they lived. The present rec- 
ords of the parish were not up to date. A new and complete 
census was absolutely necessary. It was requisite that the 
new census be made speedily so that all the children requiring 
religious instruction would be known at once, and because 
a census, to be accurate, must be rapid in a parish whose 
population is constantly changing. He went on to explain 
the work which he had already done before the actual 
canonical erection of the Confraternity. 
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With some foresight he had obtained an accurate map of 
the parish streets and avenues from the topographical bureau 
of the city. This map was too small for practical purposes, 
so he had taken it to a photographic concern that specialized 
in enlarging such things. With a map of the parish that 
measured four feet by three feet, he had no difficulty in see- 
ing the exact location of every street and avenue of the 
parish. To facilitate the filing and efficient handling of mate- 
rial that would figure in his further plans, he numbered each 
section or unit of every street and avenue in the parish. Such 
a section or unit would be known to him henceforth by num- 
ber—as unit 51, for example. Unit 51 represented 123rd 
Street from 104th Avenue to 105th Avenue. Unit 52 repre- 
sented 123rd Street from 105th Avenue to 106th Avenue and 
so on for all the streets and avenues of the parish. His street 
and avenue units totaled three hundred and sixty-three. 

Soon after he had divided his parish into units, Father 
Jones had the good fortune to find some young men who were 
willing to work. They walked through every street and ave- 
nue of the parish and copied down the numbers of all the 
houses on the proper sheet, prepared in advance, for each 
unit. These numbers were placed in two columns correspond- 
ing to the two sides of the street or avenue. The young men 
also noted on these sheets the type of house, as two-family. 
one-family, apartment house, or store. Triplicate type- 
written copies of this information were prepared. Now 
Father Jones had in his possession the house numbers of 
every house in the parish. 

After listening to this explanation of preliminary work, the 
members of the newly-founded organization squirmed in 
their hard-backed chairs. If the preliminary work was seem- 
ingly so onerous, what would the actual work be! 

Without any lack of confidence in the generosity of his 
audience Father Jones continued, ““Now we must ascertain 
who are the Catholics living in these houses. We will make, 
therefore, a systematic visitation of every house in our parish. 
This task must be completed within forty-eight hours. It 
will be accomplished by you, under my direction.” 

In the proceedings of the first meeting of the Confraternity 
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this proved to be the crisis. Several men already felt the 
shock of human flesh meeting concrete sidewalk, while angry 
words, emanating from the trenchant mouths of irate parish- 
ioners, floated through the air: ““Mind your own business. It 
is my business if my child has not received Communion. Who 
are you anyway, to poke your nosey nose into my affairs! 
Get out! And I hope this will teach you a lesson.” 

Father Jones, with a consideration that seemed foreign 
to him up to this point, removed these men from their 
embarrassing positions on imaginary sidewalks. With empha- 
sis he asserted: ‘‘The visitors will have to ask only one ques- 
tion when making the visitation of the parish, and that 
question is a simple one: “Is there a Catholic living in this 
house?” The men sighed with relief. The women of the 
audience remained indifferent; they had not been disturbed 
at the idea of making inquiries. Father Jones continued: 
“Each visitor will be given a list of houses to be visited. If 
the occupant of a house replies ‘yes’ to the question, the 
visitor will print the letter ‘C’ beside the proper house num- 
ber on his sheet and will deposit there, a census blank, an 
envelope, and a letter telling how to fill out the census blank. 
Our visitor will retreat with the remark: ‘Don’t forget to 
fill it out. T’ll be back to collect it two nights hence. Good- 
night, and thanks for opening the door.’ Father Jones con- 
tinued his instructions. “If all the occupants of a house 
prove to be non-catholic, the letters ‘NC’ will be written 
beside the house number by the visitor.”’ 

A gentleman in the audience rose. “Father Jones,” he 
began, “how long do you expect us to work?” 

The reply came: ‘There are 4577 houses in this parish, 
located in three hundred and sixty-three units. On the first 
night, when you are depositing the census blanks, letters of 
instruction and envelopes at the houses, I want you to work 
for one hour. I estimate that three minutes will be sufficient 
time for the visitation of each house. . (This parish was a 
section of the city consisting mainly of one and two-family 
houses.) I will ask you, therefore, to visit about twenty 
houses. The few apartment houses will be handled indi- 
vidually.” 
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“What about the second night?” broke in the gentleman. 

“On the second night, answered Father Jones, “you will 
probably have about a half hour’s work. You will have to 
visit only the Catholic homes in each unit. These Catholic 
homes you will know, because the letter ‘C’ will be printed 
after the house number.” 

The gentleman was satisfied, and willing to take the 
chance. He would become, for two nights, a most valuable 
asset to the parish. 

Father Jones terminated the first meeting of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine with the announcement that 
the census will be started on Tuesday evening of the follow- 
ing week and completed on Thursday evening. 

On Sunday morning the priests of the parish announced 
the forthcoming visitation. The people were told that the 
lay visitor would ask only the question: “Is there a Catholic 
living in this house?” An appeal was made that would 
prompt the parishioners to have at least one member of the 
family confined to the house on the designated evenings. 

Father Jones met his visitors on Tuesday evening. To 
each man and woman he gave a house number list or unit 
sheet, as we shall now call it, with its proper street and ave- 
nue location noted at the top. He also gave each one a suffi- 
cient supply of census blanks, letters of instruction, envel- 
opes, and a pencil. Then he repeated the instructions which 
he had given to his audience at their first meeting and the 
visitors left for their appointed tasks. 

After the visitors had been sent on their mission, Father 
Jones once again examined the census blank.’ On it were ar- 
ranged spaces for family name and address, names of husband 
and wife, and columns headed: Religion, Age, Working. 
Baptism, First Communion, Confirmation, Easter Duty, and 
Church Society. A very important item read: “Were you 
married by a priest? Please answer Yes or No.” A second 
division of the census blank contained space for names of 
children over eighteen years of age, with columns headed: 





* At our request Father Quinn has graciously offered to send the forms used 
at St. Pascal, Baylon, to any one requesting copies in a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 
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Age, Working, Church Society, Baptism, First Communion, 
Confirmation, Easter Duty, Name of school now attended, 
Grade or Term, and Do you attend our school of religion? 
(In this instance, a school of religion had been operating 
unsuccessfully in the parish.) A third division of the blank 
was for children from infancy to eighteen years of age. The 
columns here were the same as for the older children. A 
fourth division was for boarding children, i.e., those who 
were released to private homes from child-caring agencies. 
The data asked for was the same as for the older children. 
Another space on the census blank was set aside for Catholic 
relatives, domestics, or boarders living at the same address. 
The information requested here was the same as for the 
mother and father of the family, with the addition of “How 
related to the above family.” Printed in bold type at the 
very top of the census blank were the following directions: 
“Only the names of persons LIVING IN YOUR HOUSE should 
be written below. Please place in envelope and sEAL. Thank 
you! Your Pastor, Father Kinsella.” All this was on a 
sheet eight and one-half by eleven inches in size! 

As he finished his perusal of the census blank, Father 
Jones perceived the footfalls and murmur of people coming 
into the hall. The visitors were returning. “How did the 
people receive you?” asked Father Jones with interest. 

“With open arms. It was carnival night in the parish,” 
was the reply. 

Soon all the visitors had come back to the office, deposited 
their unit sheets and surplus supplies, and left again, their 
evening’s work completed. 

On the following morning Father Jones examined the unit 
sheets and found the words, ‘“‘Not at Home,” beside approxi- 
mately five per cent of the house numbers. These homes 
were re-visited that day and the proper annotations were 
made on the unit sheets. 

Thursday night came. The visitors called again at the 
Catholic homes. The envelopes were collected and brought 
back to Father Jones. The census sheets were filed accord- 
ing to unit numbers. The census had been taken in forty- 
eight hours. 
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A compilation of statistics showed: 
Catholic families in the parish 
Adults 
Minors 

18-21 years of age 


ee ree eee 


Total number of souls in parish 


In order to keep his census up to date, Father Jones 
analyzed the means of entrance to and departure from the 
parish. New entrants, he found, came under three classifi- 
cations—births, boarding-out children, and moving-van 
arrivals; while departures were made by death and moving 
vans. He then resolved to look at the baptismal registry 
every thirty days and to contact the concerned child-caring 
agencies every thirty days to learn what changes had been 
made among the boarding children in the parish. He also 
asked some people living in each unit of the parish to report 
to him the houses where moving vans had stopped during 
the month. These homes would be visited immediately to 
determine whether there were any Catholics in the family 
entering or the family leaving the parish. The requiem 
registry supplied information on deaths. Thus Father Jones 
established a system whereby he was able to keep his census 
records up to date. Now he was ready to establish the ele- 
mentary school of religion. 


INSTITUTING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Father Jones prepared to institute an elementary school 
of religion which would accommodate about 1000 children. 
On a Sunday morning, at all the Masses, he distributed a 
letter, addressed to “Dear Catholic Mother and Father,” 
in which he stressed the need of religious instruction for 
children attending public or non-sectarian schools, the moral 
obligation of the parents to supply this instruction, and how 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine would aid the 
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parents in fulfilling their obligation. He informed the par- 
ents that an eight-grade school of religion would operate 
from October to May, conducting two sessions weekly for 
each child. Every child in the parish would receive ninety 
minutes of religious instruction a week. He appointed three 
days for registration and asked the parents to fill out a form 
that he had incorporated in his letter. This would supply 
the name of the child, address, date of birth, the name of 
the school the child attended, the child’s grade in school, 
year of First Holy Communion, and year of Confirmation. 
Finally, he asked that the parents obtain their children’s 
baptismal certificates. The children were to bring this infor- 
mation and the certificates with them when they came to 
register. “Let it be understood,” he said, “that every Catho- 
lic child in this parish who attends a public school must be 
a pupil in our school of religion.” 

Father Jones prepared a registration card that was to be 
the master record of the pupil in the school of religion. It 
called for the following information:* the name of the stu- 
dent, his address, the first names of his father and his mother, 
religion of each parent, pupil’s date of birth, date of enroll- 
ment in the school of religion, the name of any church 
sodality of which he is a member and the church and dates 
of his reception of the sacraments of Baptism, First Holy 
Communion, and Confirmation. A smaller section of the 
card was for information that would be of value in placing 
the child in the proper class in the school of religion—the 
name of the public school the child attended, his grade, and 
hour of dismissal. The rest of the card provided for an eight 
year cumulative record of the child in the school of religion. 
The data, supplied each term, comprised the following: the 
child’s class in the school of religion, the date of his entrance 
into that class, a term’s summation of his weekly record of 
attendance at Mass and Communion as well as at the school 
of religion, and a term average of his work and conduct. 

The days of registration came. Father Jones’s registrars 
filled out cards for somewhat more than 400 children. Where 
were the rest? 





* op. cit. 
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The priest checked the registrations against the census 
records and made a list of the children who had failed to 
register on the appointed days. He mounted this list on ply- 
boards and hung the boards on a wire fence that encircled 
the church grounds. On Sunday morning the priests of the 
parish announced that some of the eligible children had not 
registered in the school of religion. Their names might be 
found on the wire fence. Another day was designated for 
additional registrations. 

Some kind of panic, it seems, struck the hearts of parents 
and children. On Monday afternoon over 500 delinquents 
registered. During the course of the year, the high mark in 
registration was 1123 children enrolled in the elementary 
school of religion. The parish was young and had no 
parochial school. 

After studying the registrations, Father Jones saw that 
he would have to organize fifty-three classes including all 
sixteen grades from “1A” through “8B”. Children of a par- 
ticular grade in a public school were assigned to the same 
grade in the school of religion. 

Father Jones contacted the public schools of his neighbor- 
hood and presented his problem to the principals. He needed 
Catholic teachers for after-school work. Nineteen profes- 
sional teachers from the public schools volunteered to help 
him in the school of religion. They were assigned to classes. 
Next he applied at the Diocesan Office of the Confraternity. 
The executive secretary sent him some Catholic college men 
and women. Then he assembled the men and women of the 
parish who had volunteered to act as teachers in the school 
of religion. He succeeded in getting the fifty-three teachers 
that he needed to operate the school properly. Each was 
assigned to a class. To each teacher was given a class book 
containing pupils’ names and space for recording attendance 
at Mass and Communion, attendance at school, and marks 
for work and conduct. In addition to the teaching staff 
Father Jones had a group of five men and women who worked 
in the office of the school of religion. 

The school of religion operated on a two-cycle course of 
Christian Doctrine. Using the Baltimore No. 1 Catechism 
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as the foundation for instruction, the first cycle of the course 
was completed within three years; the second cycle, using 
Baltimore Catechism No. 2, was completed during the next 
five years. The course of study prepared for the reception of 
First Holy Communion in the second grade and for the recep- 
tion of Confirmation in the fifth or sixth grade. The eighth 
year was devoted to a study of the Mass. 

In conjunction with his syllabus for the elementary school 
of religion, Father Jones prepared teachers’ daily plans for 
each grade. A plan sheet was arranged in four columns. The 
first column was a list of prayers, each of which was to be 
studied for one month; the next column was a list of the 
dates on which classes would meet; the third column noted 
the questions of the Catechism that were to be taught on 
these particular dates; and the last column listed, next to the 
Catechism questions, the titles of reference books and the 
exact pages where proper reference material could be found. 
Father Jones had a teachers’ library which included all these 
reference books. 

ORGANIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

The preliminary work attached to the foundation of the 
high school of religion was similar to that of preparing for 
the opening of the elementary school of religion. 

Father Jones, however, had one difficulty not found in the 
institution of the elementary school. It was impossible to 
find a sufficient number of teachers qualified to conduct 
classes for high school children. He, therefore, devised a 
system whereby a double objective would be attained: the 
children would be taught their religion by the priest alone 
and would also acquire a certain amount of facility in talk- 
ing about their religion. 

The system is as follows: Father Jones lectures to the 
entire student body, about 500 children, seated in groups of 
ten or twelve pupils of like grades and sex. Each group is 
presided over by a proctor, an adult, who listens to the 
address of Father Jones as though he, too, were a high 
school student. The priest lectures for thirty minutes. When 
the address is finished, the proctor of each group produces 
a set of three or four problem and thought questions, pre- 
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pared in advance by Father Jones, and based upon the lec- 
ture. The answers to these questions are to be arrived at by 
the combined efforts of the ten or twelve pupils in the group. 
One definite answer is required for each question. For 
twenty-five minutes the children argue and discuss their 
ideas as to the proper answers to the questions. The proctor 
writes the answers agreed upon by the members of his group. 
He also rates each student. The rating is based upon the 
interest displayed by the student in trying to arrive at the 
correct answer. At the end of the discussion period Father 
Jones reads the correct answers. 

A record card was devised by Father Jones for use in the 
high school of religion. The cards are kept on file in the 
office. The data inscribed on these cards at the time of 
enrollment comprises about the same information as that 
on the elementary record cards. The high school card dif- 
fers from that of the elementary school, however, in the 
section devoted to a cumulative record of the child’s attend- 
ance, Communions, and work. The high school pupil’s 
ratings are recorded on the back of his card at each session. 
At the end of the four-year high school course there is a 
complete weekly record of the pupil’s four years’ attendance 
and work in the high school of religion. 

The entire student body assembles once a week, on Fri- 
day night. The lecture delivered by Father Jones is based 
upon a course of study prepared by the Diocesan Office of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. After the serious 
part of the evening is finished, a social program is offered 
the students. 

It is interesting to note that the students have an activity 
program—the reception of Holy Communion once a month 
and, with the permission of the Bishop, and in accordance 
with the interpretation of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
participation in a Dialogue Mass. 


DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
In every school of religion there are some children absent- 


ing themselves from class. Father Jones has prepared a plan 
to follow up such children by sending visitors to their homes. 
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The name of every child registered in the elementary and 
high schools of religion can be found on a card in a visitors’ 
file. The heading of this card records the child’s name and 
address and the unit of the parish in which he lives. The 
body of the card consists of a sort of calendar arrangement in 
which the visitor inscribes the reason for the child’s absence. 
When a child is absent from two successive sessions of the 
school of religion, his visitor’s card is taken from the file and 
presented to the visitor covering the unit in which that par- 
ticular pupil lives. A visitation is made. The parents realize 
that the Confraternity is serious in its endeavor to have the 
children attend the school of religion. The visitor returns the 
card to the office. Father Jones examines the reason for the 
child’s absence. If the reason is “Indifference,” Father Jones 
visits the family. 


Father Jones is now finished relating his experiences. He 
understands that panel discussions will follow this session. 
For that reason he has not treated minutely the various 
qualifications of teachers, visitors, etc. Nor has he spoken 
of demonstration classes for teachers. He believes that you 
will find time to deal with these considerations in your dis- 
cussion groups. Father Jones advises me to tell you that his 
method of organizing the Confraternity is not “the method”; 
it is only one method .. . his own experience in working with 
some of the most wonderful Catholic lay men and women 
that any priest has ever been able to call “‘Friends”’. 














FOUNDATION MATERIAL FOR DOCTRINAL 
CATHOLIC ACTION 





MOTHER MARGARET BOLTON, r.c. 
Convent of Our Lady of the Cenacle 
New York, N. Y. 





Eprror’s Note: This paper was presented by Mother Boston at the Fifth 
National Catechetical Congress that met in Cincinnati, November 4-7, 1939. 


Twenty-nine years ago, when Pope Pius X revolution- 
alized the Catholic world by his decree concerning daily 
Communion, the entire human family was given the means 
to lift itself up to a higher level of purity, good-will and 
peace. Catholics all over the world were happy concerning 
this great privilege, for they wanted a higher spirituality in 
both the virgin and married states. 

However, there was one big pivotal spiritual principle 
which seemed to be forgotten. And because Catholic teachers 
of Religion lost sight of this vital point of doctrine, many 
troubles arrived at our door, troubles which have resulted 
in a great loss of Faith, a great loss in purity and a great loss 
in peace of mind. 


Then another great Pontiff, Pius XI, seeing that we were 
headed for a supernatural catastrophe, counseled the Catho- 
lic laity to help stem the tide of the on-rushing loss of Faith 
by, first of all, striving to obtain a deeper knowledge of 
fundamental Catholic dogma for the motivation of their own 
lives. Furthermore, he directed them to use every oppor- 
tunity to present doctrine to others, but very especially to 
children. 

And in order that doctrine might be served to the little 
ones in the most harmonious way possible, psychological 
principles needed to be utilized. Their use in the presenta- 
tion of doctrine helps to bring about the assimilation of the 
doctrine, without which there is no real learning. Conse- 
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quently, without assimilation teaching is comparatively 
useless. 

When our Holy Father, Pius XI, made his appeal for 
Catholic action, there was great dismay. For Catholics, in 
general, realized that they did not have the power necessary 
for leadership or even the doctrinal knowledge. The realiza- 
tion of their inadequate training placed the laity in a humili- 
ating position and caused many of them to blame those who 
had taught them their Religion. Then, as they studied the 
situation more carefully, it began to dawn upon them that 
one underlying cause of this widespread inadequacy in reli- 
gious training was the overlooking of the important doctrinal 
principle that the supernatural structure in any individual’s 
life must necessarily be built upon his natural gifts, especially 
his intellect and will. With this conclusion in mind it was 
evident that a careful logical training of the mind and a 
strengthening of the will in honesty, stability and goodness 
must be united with the religious teaching if one wants to 
build a supernatural structure having the qualities of 
strength and leadership. For, sanctifying grace in the depths 
of the soul, gives a divine impetus to the intellect and will. 
But if either the natural mind or will should be weak and 
unstable, the supernatural structure produced through the 
influence of sanctifying grace must necessarily be weak 
and unable to stand hard testing; whereas, when sanctifying 
grace influences a strong mind and a strong will a strong 
supernatural structure will be produced. 

As this very vital point of doctrine—the effect of sancti- 
fying grace upon minds and wills—began to be better under- 
stood, questions something like these were coming into the 
foreground: Why didn’t those who were responsible for our 
religious training teach us to think doctrine, not just to 
repeat doctrinal statements? Why didn’t our teachers apply 
psychological principles to their doctrinal teaching? And, 
last of all, why didn’t they teach Christian Doctrine cor- 
rectly? 

During the past ten or fifteen years, such questions have 
been asked by Catholics all too frequently and the sad answer 
has often been, “We have never had an adequate under- 
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standing of Catholic Doctrine because our Sunday school 
teachers could not teach what they did not know. And we 
have not the required ability to be good leaders in Catholic 
action because our teachers made us receivers of knowledge 
but did not stimulate us to exercise our minds and wills. 
Without mental activity and will training there could not 
be any appreciable growth in power. 

To answer non-Catholics intelligently, we needed a good 
Biblical background. But many of our teachers could not 
give us this background because of their own faulty training. 
They could not give what they did not possess. Furthermore, 
many of these teachers led our Catholic children to believe 
that the Bible was not to be read or studied by Catholics. 


At the present time, thinking Catholic teachers of doctrine 
understand, in varying degrees, that if they want the respect 
of the next generation, they must teach from strong Biblical, 
theological and pedagogical backgrounds. In other words, 
they must have a substantial knowledge of Catholic doctrine 
with its Scriptural background, and they must know the art 
of teaching well enough to transfer this doctrinal knowledge 
to the children. 

Some among you probably know that in The Spiritual 
Way plan of teaching Religion, all the doctrinal statements 
of the catechism are carefully developed according to peda- 
gogical principles. And although the formulation of the 
doctrinal statements in this series is according to the Balti- 
more No. 2 Catechism, the inherent meaning of the doctrine 
is what is developed, and for that reason the words used in 
the final statement of the doctrine may be in accordance 
with any standard catechism. 

Some persons may think that because the children pre- 
paring for First Communion are young, the teachers of these 
children do not require a rich background. But this view- 
point is false. The First Communion preparation is the most 
important religious teaching the child will ever receive. It 
is the doctrinal foundation upon which all future teachers 
must build. It is the formative period for religious attitudes. 
The First Communion preparation should include a very spe- 
cially thought out presentation of all the fundamental doc- 
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trines, not in the catechism language but in language and 
mode of presentation suited to the mental age of the little 
child of six or seven. 

Several years ago I prepared such a series for First Com- 
munion preparation. I say series, for the six booklets are 
really one book, but separated into six booklets in order 
that the idea of progress, together with different colors and 
pictures might help toward motivating the child’s interest. 

This First Communion preparation really contains the 
teaching of St. Thomas brought down to the child level. The 
doctrine of sanctifying grace is carefully developed, the 
historical facts presented have been faithfully kept in accord 
with the Scripture narratives. And the pedagogical structure 
is such as is used by the best educators of our day. 

After these books had been in use for a few years, I saw 
that it would be a great help to the teachers using them if 
they had a text book explaining the Biblical, theological and 
pedagogical framework back of the apparently simple les- 
sons. And that was the reason for the appearance of the 
book entitled, Foundation Material for Doctrinal Catholic 
Action, which was published by St. Anthony’s Guild Press 
in 1938. 

At our Cenacle Convent in New York, courses giving a 
solid foundation in fundamental Catholic theology are con- 
stantly being given to adult groups. After the adults taking 
these courses have a sufficiently comprehensive knowledge 
concerning Catholic doctrine they are then shown how these 
doctrines can be psychologically presented to children at 
First Communion level and also at the upper mental levels. 
A Little Child’s First Communion is studied as the text for 
the teaching of children of First Communion age, and the 
Spiritual Way Series for the teaching of the upper grades. 
The book, Foundation Material for Doctrinal Catholic 
Action makes this background material available for the use 
of teachers of doctrine in homes, schools, catechetical centers, 
training classes for catechists, novitiates, and also for leaders 
of study clubs. 

The necessity of the teacher’s preparation in the way of 
background is now being better understood because of pres- 
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ent world conditions and the realization that these bad times 
would not exist if Christ’s principles had universally been 
presented in a way that would make them understood and 
loved. 

When a teacher of Religion realizes that he is preparing 
minds to be with God, Eternal Truth, forever, he will have 
a hunger while here upon earth to know Truth in as complete 
a way as possible, both from the teachings of the Inspired 
Word and from the Doctors of the Church. A good teacher 
of Religion in any grade should desire to have a fair knowl- 
edge of the Bible texts from both the Old and New Testa- 
ments concerning the points of doctrine presented in the 
books being used by the children. 

Holy Church authorized by Jesus to be the infallible 
teacher of Doctrine, tells us that Christ’s principles as un- 
folded in the Scriptures are inspired. In other words, Holy 
Church teaches us that the Bible, the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is the only divine literary production upon earth. 
This being true, we, as Catholics, should find special delight 
in studying the life of Christ from this inspired book. It is 
regrettable that such large numbers of our older children 
have been trained to read the glorious facts of Jesus’ life 
from cold, uninspired Bible histories, with the result that 
large numbers of adults have never experienced the delight 
of reading the inspired book. 

As you know, a principle deeply involved in the Protestant 
revolt of the sixteenth century was that of private interpre- 
tation of the Bible. For this reason, the very important 
doctrine, the infallibility of the Church as teacher of truth, 
should be thoroughly understood by the teacher himself as 
a background in giving the First Communion lessons and for 
direct training of children in the fifth grade and beyond. 

Several Sovereign Pontiffs have written letters recom- 
mending the reading of Holy Scripture by the laity. Pope 
Leo XIII, in his encyclical on the study of Holy Scripture, 
“Providentissimus Deus,” says: “Let all, therefore, .. . 
understand how deeply the Sacred Books should be esteemed, 
and with what eagerness and reverence they should approach 
this great arsenal of heavenly arms. For those whose duty 
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it is to handle Catholic doctrine before the learned or un- 
learned will nowhere find more ample matter or more abun- 
dant exhortation.” At an even earlier date Pope Pius VI 
expressed his wishes concerning the reading of Holy Scripture 
by the laity in the following words: “You judge exceedingly 
well that the faithful should be excited to the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures: for these are the most abundant sources 
which ought to be left open to everyone, to draw from them 
purity of morals and of doctrine, and to eradicate the errors 
which are so widely disseminated in these corrupt times.” 

A good teacher of Religion in any grade, even the lowest, 
should teach from a rich theological as well as Biblical back- 
ground. And to do this the teacher must know the mind of 
the Church as explained by her great doctors. Narrowness 
of outlook on the part of the teacher often brings about petti- 
ness and formalism in those being taught. The effect is bad 
both for the individual and for the Church in general. A 
foundation study of doctrine, as presented by the doctors 
of the Church, is a source sure to give both a sound and a big 
outlook, a pearl which will bring happiness and joy to many. 
As one reads excerpts from the doctors of the Church and 
realizes the scholarly searching and stately unfolding of each 
doctrine, there arises an interest and joy both pure and 
delightful. And when this study is continuous, day by day, 
the interest and joy become permanent and are bound to lift 
one to a higher plane of living. 

When any teacher of doctrine, who has not previously 
verified the knowledge in his own mind, begins to study the 
“Summa” of St. Thomas concerning any dogma, he is likely, 
after his study, to feel that it is only then that he has begun 
to understand the doctrine. But when this consciousness has 
been attained, there will be a stability and strength to his 
teaching which were were not there before. 

In the teaching of secular subjects it is generally conceded 
that pedagogical procedures are important. We think that 
they are of equal importance in the teaching of Religion. For 
when we are presenting a doctrinal truth in a way which is in 
harmony with the natural workings of the human mind, the 
truth will meet with a warmer reception than it otherwise 
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would, more interest will be evoked, and therefore more 
spirituality developed. And the conscientious teacher of 
Religion knows that the goal of good religious teaching is 
holiness. 

In all proceedings, whether in the realm of organization 
or teaching, when these proceedings are moving smoothly 
and happily, we know that there has been a well-laid plan, 
and in order to bring about religious teaching which is perme- 
ated with both interest and joy, a well-laid scientific plan for 
presenting a doctrinal truth is also necessary. But if in our 
religious teaching we can associate both interest and joy 
with each doctrine taught, we shall be doing much for the 
spread of religion, for interest and joy are contagious. 

One of the outstanding features in the foundation equip- 
ment of a teacher of doctrine is his own spiritual status, 
especially his honesty and his courage. Since in Christian 
Doctrine teaching, results are evaluated principally by God 
Himself, considerable room is left for both dishonesty and 
cowardice. In what way may dishonesty and cowardice on 
the teacher’s part enter into Christian Doctrine teaching? 
It may enter whenever the spiritual growth of the child is 
sacrificed to the fulfillment of the requirements of an over- 
loaded course of study, to the gaining of high grades in 
examinations, or to the winning of competitive awards. It 
may enter further when the bulk of a teacher’s time goes 
toward the preparation of secular subjects to the detriment 
of the Christian Doctrine lesson. 

It takes great honesty and courage to hold firmly to the 
ideal God will most bless and which will bring forth from 
our doctrinal classes the strong fearless spiritual leaders the 
world so sorely needs. This ideal is that growth in both knowl- 
edge and power must be brought about through patient, slow 
spiritual training, always realizing that the individual’s 
natural equipment must necessarily be strengthened by exer- 
cise in order to build in his soul a supernatural structure 
strong enough to stand firm against the assaults of the neo- 
pagan atmosphere in which we live. 








New Books in Rebiew 





Our Government and Our Civic Duties. A Text for the 
Upper Grades of Catholic Elementary Schools Showing How 
We Are Governed and How Civil Authority Depends Upon 
the Divine Law. By a Committee of Teachers of Social 
Studies. General Editor Sister Francis Joseph. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1938. Pp. xxiv+339. Price $1.00. 

Although this book has a 1938 copyright date the office of 
the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION has just made its 
first examination of this text. All those who are studying 
the problem of “God and Government” should give the book 
most careful attention. In fact, this reviewer cannot see any 
need to prepare another book for eighth grade use in this 
field. Readers who are unfamiliar with Our Government 
and Our Civic Duties will find the following preface by the 
authors of interest: 

The title, Our Government and Our Civic Duties, with the sub- 
title, “A text for the eighth grade of Catholic Elementary Schools 
showing how we are governed and how civil authority depends upon 
the Divine Law,” gives in brief the content of the text. 

The purpose of this text is to promote high ideals of American 
citizenship by 
1. Making the pupil conscious that God’s Law is the basis of all 
aw. 


2. Helping the pupil solve his civic problems in the light of God’s 
Law and the teaching of the Church. 

3. Impressing the pupil with his duty toward God and his country. 

4. Leading the pupil to see his responsibility in the community in 
which he lives, and showing him how to live his civic life in his 
present environment. 

5. Giving the pupil an appreciation of the Federal Constitution 
and the ideals there presented and teaching him how our government 
operates. 

6. Proving to the pupil that following the principles of Christianity 
will bring peace. 
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The text is made up of Seven Units. Unit One introduces the 
pupil to a consideration of his place in God’s Family and the obli- 
gation he has of obeying God’s Law, the basis of all law—natural, 
moral, ecclesiastical, and civil. 

Unit Two presents the Natural Law and its workings in Nature 
and Man. 

Unit Three presents briefly the Moral Law, emphasizing the rela- 
tion of creatures to God, and of creatures to other creatures. 

Unit Four comprises two problems on Ecclesiastical Law. Prob- 
lem One is an exposition of the workings of Divine Law through the 
Church. Problem Two is an analysis of the organization of a diocese 
with the duties of each diocesan official defined. 

Unit Five is composed of ten problems explaining the functions 
of the various departments of our municipal, State, and Federal 
governments. Many simple diagrams are introduced in this Unit 
to clarify the explanations. 

Unit Six presents the Application of Law in three problems—The 
Home, The Church, and The School. 

Unit Seven aims to teach the pupil to apply the principles of 
Christianity to the various problems that confront him as a member 
of the family, the religious, the governmental, the industrial, the 
educational, and the social group. 

The Appendix contains the Federal Constitution, the State Consti- 
tution, a brief explanation of Flag Etiquette and Bibliography. 

The Illustrations and Diagrams have been carefully selected for 
the purpose of supplementing the text. 

In presenting the material in this text it is our hope that the pupils 
who use it may be imbued with Catholic Christian principles which 
may help them to exercise conscientiously their rights as citizens so 
as to prepare them for the eternal citizenship of Heaven, their true 


country. 

Units and problems are introduced to students with a 
study of new words and phrases. The text proper of each 
unit is followed by an organization outline and study helps 
in the form of objective study exercises. 


Methods of Teaching Religion in Elementary Schools. By 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick and Rev. Paul F. Tanner. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. viii 
+217. Price $2.50. 


The authors in their introduction describe this volume as 
a book on the pedagogy of Religion for teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools. Although specific mention is not made of 
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the same this reviewer is inclined to think that the present 
volume is the result of the organization of those excellent 
Religion texts “The Highway to Heaven Series” published 
by Bruce of Milwaukee. Much of the thought in the book 
appeared in editorials and articles in The Catholic School 
Journal during the past ten years. Those engaged in pre- 
paring Religion teachers for Catholic schools will be inter- 
ested in this text with the following chapter titles: I. The 
Aim of Catholic Education; II. Knowlédge in the Teaching 
of Religion; III. Constructing a Religion Curriculum; 
IV. Method in Teaching Religion; V. Textbooks, Teacher’s 
Manuals, and Supplementary Aids; VI. Teaching the Cate- 
chism; VII. The Pedagogy of Questioning; VIII. Teaching 
Bible History; IX. Teaching Church History; X. Teaching 
the Liturgy; XI. Training for Holy Communion and Con- 
firmation; XII. Religious Practices and Life; XIII. Teach- 
ing How to Pray; XIV. Psychology of Habit Formation; 
XV. The Catholic Teacher; XVI. The Home in Religious 
Education; XVII. Christian Doctrine and Divine Grace. 





La France Catholique. By Rev. John L. McNulty and 
Julius S. Lombardi. New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. v+256. Price $1.16. 

This history of Catholic France will command itself to all 
those engaged in the teaching of French in Catholic schools. 
It has been planned and edited to agree with the latest aims 
of foreign language studies and follows the suggestions out- 
lined to obtain such aims. Presenting the civilization of the 
French, past and present, La France Catholique offers the 
learner twenty-five lessons, each with its particular study 
guide. There are questions that investigate the student’s 
knowledge of the lesson just read, there are easy dictation 
lessons, and a variety of other exercises the answers to which 
students will find in the text. In meeting the requirement 
that simple prose and verse should be memorized by students 
the most frequently used Catholic prayers are presented and 
other religious materials are included. This reviewer is no 
longer a teacher of French. However, it would have given 
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her great joy to have used such a text as this in directing 
studies in French for Catholic adolescents. 


Paul and the Crucified. The Apostle’s Theology of the 
Cross. By Rev. William J. McGarry, S. J. New York: The 
America Press, 1939. Pp. xx+272. Price $3.00. 

The author has organized St. Paul’s theology of the Cross 
under the following six headings: I. The Conversion of Saul 
of Tarsus; II. We Preach Christ Crucified; III. Christ, The 
Saviour of Man; IV. Christ, High Priest and Victim; V. The 
Mystical Union in Christ; VI. The Mystical Body of Christ. 
In presenting ““The Mystical Union in Christ” he has used 
the following subheadings: 1. A Profound Doctrine; 2. “In 
Christ Jesus”; 3. Participation in Christ; 4. Our Union in 
Christ while on Earth; 5. ““Baptism into the Death of Christ; 
6. Renovation in Christ; 7. The Reality of the Mystical 
Union in Christ; 8. The State of the Christian in Christ; 9. 
The Reality of Grace and Modern Thought. For the chapter, 
“The Mystical Body of Christ” the following sub-titles out- 
line the author’s presentation: 1. Social Aspect of the Union 
in Christ; 2. The Church as Kingdom and Spouse; 3. The 
Church as Olive Tree and Building; 4. The Church as the 
Body of Christ; 5. “One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism”; 
6. How is the Body “Mystical”?; 7. The Blessed Trinity 
and the Mystical Body. Although the material in this vol- 
ume was prepared originally for a group of Jesuits who 
had just been ordained or who were about to be ordained, 
the author’s presentation is simple and direct and will be 
found most pleasing to all those who wish to understand St. 
Paul better and to grow in love for the spiritual way he pre- 
sented. 


John, Apostle of Peace. The Living Record of Catholic 
Action in the First Century of Christianity. By Leo Gregory 
Fink. New York: The Paulist Press, 1939. Pp. xix+156. 
Price $1.50. 


When Father Fink’s two earlier volumes, Paul, Hero and 
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Saint and Peter, Commander-in-Chief were presented to 
Pope Pius XI, the latter asked if the author were a soldier. 
When he learned that Father Fink had been a chaplain in 
the United States army during the World War, he said: “Tell 
Father Fink to write his next book in the hope of universal 
peace and let him use the terminology of John—the Apostle 
of Peace!” This book has for its purpose to present St. John 
the Apostle of Peace, whose message was always, “God is 
Charity!” 





The Drive for Decency in Print. Report of the Bishop’s 
Committee Sponsoring the National Organization for Decent 
Literature. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
1939. Pp. 218. Price 50c; five or more copies, 45c each 
postpaid; 25 or more copies, 35c each, plus postage. 

This volume should prove a most valuable handbook for 
Catholics—organizations, schools and individuals, in under- 
standing the program outlined by our Bishops against the 
publication and sale of lewd magazines and brochure litera- 
ture. The report gives the findings and accomplishments of 
the work of the Episcopal Committee during one year of 
action. The following chapter headings are indicative of its 
content: National Organization for Decent Literature; The 
First Battle Is Won; What a Survey Disclosed; Evidence of 
Progress; The Principal Publishers; Printing Houses; 
National Distribution of Magazines; Reports from Various 
Dioceses; Individuals Advised to Cooperate with Local 
Ordinary; Druggists; Individuals Advised to Cooperate with 
Local Ordinary; The Drive in Canada; How Other Countries 
Appraise Our Literature; Filthy Advertising; The Law; 
Convictions; A Catechism on Lewd Literature; Application 
of Existing Laws; Magazines Banned by the National Organ- 
ization for Decent Literature; Diocesan Directors of 
N. O. D. L. 


The 1940 National Catholic Almanac. Thirty-Fourth Year 
of Publication (Formerly Known as The Franciscan Al- 
manac). Compiled by the Franciscan Clerics of Holy Name 
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College, Washington, D. C., and published with Ecclesias- 
tical Approbation, by St. Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan Mon- 
astery, Paterson, New Jersey, 1940. Pp. xix+759. Price 75c. 

Again this JouRNAL regrets that it received a copy of this 
Almanac too late to make it known in its December or 
January number. At this late date, may we call the attention 
of our readers to this valuable and interesting Catholic 
handbook with its seven hundred and fifty pages of material 
on Doctrine, History, Social Trends, Devotions, Education, 
Liturgy, Catechetics, Encyclicals, General Information, Lit- 
erature and Art, Biography, Government and Sports. 
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